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Quick Responses to Suggestion of 
CHRISTMAS COOPERATION 


N December issue MISSIONS stated its loss in subscriptions due to 

the depression which had included its customary readers in the 
general financial shrinkage. Hardly had the magazine been delivered 
before responses began to come in, showing that the suggestion of 
cooperation by becoming substitute subscribers had taken root. The 
first letter, from Mr. A. L. Fowler, of Unionville, Conn., said: 


“Please find enclosed $2.00 for renewals of your 5,000 
lost subscribers. Perhaps a minister or missionary would 
like to read MISSIONS. If you know any, please send 
to them and say it is from a friend. Thank you.” 


And from a list of just this choice kind the selection was made. 
Mrs. I. M. C., of Vineland, N. J., writes: 


“Have read your tender appeal for 5,000 subscribers to 
take the place of those who by force of trying circum- 
stances were unable longer to subscribe, and send the 
enclosed dollar to be used in sending a year’s subscrip- 
tion of your (our) wonderful magazine to a dear fellow- 
believer, who needs the dollar badly but MISSIONS more.” 


And it goes to one who will surely prize it, as her letter regretting 
he? jon-renewal made plain. A friend in Pennsylvania, Mrs. J. W. W., 


ertcluses a check for $2.00 and says: 


“I cannot bear to think of MISSIONS losing so many 
subscribers, for I know what the loss means to the readers. 
I want to do what I can to help and the enclosed will 


add two new names to the list.” 
That is Christmas cooperation, and the Christmas card that goes to 
these friends will tell them who makes the gift. Another Pennsylvania 
subscriber, Mrs. W. F. L., of Newtown, says: 


“Just read the first page of MISSIONS, ‘How to Make 
a Merry Christmas.’ Will you please find enclosed my 
check for $1.00?” 


Appreciated and applied. 


MISSIONS thinks that the idea of forming a list of SUBSTITUTE 
SUBSCRIBERS, as a resource for emergencies, is worthy of the con- 
sideration—and action, too—of many of its prosperous friends. Here’s 
hoping! 

MISSIONS will gladly send sample copies to your friends at your 
request. Address MISSIONS, 152 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue) 

1. Who “gave her life to a struggling 
people’’? 

2. How many missionaries in Porto 
Rico are supported by the W. A. B. H. 
M. 8.? 

3. Who reduced the Lhotha Naga lan- 
guage to writing? 

4, How many Protestant churches in 
Japan? 

5. What prominent scientist and mu- 
sician gave up his profession to become 
a medical missionary? 

6. What is described as “a story of 
human life as seen through the eyes of 
your missionaries”? 

7. Who wanted his baptism “to be as 
much like Christ’s as possible”? 

8. Who is spoken of as the founder of 
the world’s first commonwealth? 


9. What does ku mputu mean? 


10. What American Indian was chosen 
to attend the World’s Baptist Congress 
in Stockholm? 


11. Who was the first president of Har- 
vard College? 

12. What are the “thousand league 
boots that take an African boy close to 
heaven” ? 


13. Who gloried in the valor and vic- 
tories of the old soldiers of the Cross? 


14. In a town of 600 population, what 
Baptist church has a membership of 
over 300? 


15. What crossed the Mississippi River 
with John Mason Peck? 

16. How many Indians in the United 
States? 

17. What Baptist church was organ- 
ized on January 25, 1855? 


18. Who are ealled “the first fruits of 
Porto Rican churches on foreign soil’? 


PRIZES FOR 1932 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, one 
worthwhile missionary book will be given. 


For correct answers to 16 out of the 18 ques- 
tions, each issue for 11 months, January to De- 
ecember inclusive, a year’s subscription to MIs- 
sions. Answers may be sent monthly or at the 
end of the year. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, both the answers and the page numbers 
on which the answers are found must be given. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question. Where two or more in a group work 
together, only one set should be sent in and one 
prize will be awarded. All answers must reach 
us as later than January 1, 1933, to receive 
credit. 


This contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies ....... $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, ‘$3. 


Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to Mis- 
SIONS. Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired, renew it at once, if you have not 
already done so. Use the blank enclosed in 
your final copy. Give the blank and money to 
your Club Manager; if there is none, send di- 
rectly to us. Please sign your name exactly as 
it appears on your present address label. Some- 
times a svhseriber who has already renewed 
may receive this blank, the renewal having 

— us after this copy containing the blank 

has been mailed. Send both the old and the 

new address when requesting change. Make 
all Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
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In the Vestibule for January of 1932 


ISSIONS wishes you a happy New 
Hi Year! It believes you have the 
power largely to make it so for 
yourself if your will for it is strong 
enough. And to do so would cer- 
tainly make the world a much 
yi more satisfactory dwelling place 
4\for you and your friends. Yes, 
and those same friends have a 
right to your thoughtful consideration. In short, 
it is probably sound Christian doctrine that no 
disciple of Jesus Christ has a moral right so to live 
as to make his relatives and friends unnecessarily 
unhappy. Missions wishes to do all it can to create 
happy years. Material circumstances should not be 
permitted to overshadow and destroy the spiritual 
dependables, the permanent sources of our happi- 
ness and joy and hope in life. 

Missions for January ministers to the general 
cheer by taking you in the company of two new 
missionaries ten thousand miles from New York 
into the heart of Africa, and letting you see how 
these courageous souls fit themselves into their new 
section of the universe. Their freshness of faith 
and purpose should revivify the spirit too long ab- 
sorbed with home material circumstances. Another 
picture of Africa follows, still in company with 
alert missionaries. Then by a long skip of territory 
we retrace some Pioneer Trails in North Dakota, 
where we meet with the same sturdy faith in a 
gospel that saves and redeems life. Secretary 
Stockton is a zealous evangelist in home missions. 
Mr. Vichert has been a year in West China and 
tells us about language school experiences. 

Dr. Cress in The Diary of the Covered Wagon 
earries us from Peoria, Illinois, to Atchison, Kansas, 
and from July 29 to August 8. The human in- 
terest steadily grows. - 

Dr. Lenox gives some interesting facts about 
Tibetan Priests in a Chinese Temple. President 
Marshall of Karen Theological Seminary has an 
original story of a Burma Student Evangelistic 
Team and the kind of work they do—a revelation 
worth noting. The Seminary is seen as not a clois- 
tered hall, but a place of pulsating, abundant life 
that must be shared with those who have it not. 





The editorials deal with matters of denomina- 
tional importance, including the launching of the 
Maintenance Movement, concerning which President 
Jones has something to say on the fourth cover. 
Personal and Board tributes to Dr. Tomlinson form 
a fitting memorial to a most useful life. Dr. Barnes 
calls our attention to a very great and significant 
Home Mission work for the original Americans. He 
makes the task large. 

Pages follow of live news from mission fields on 
two continents. As an introduction of unusual 
character, President John MacNeill of the Baptist 
World Alliance presents his New Year Message to 
the Baptists of the World,* emphasizing the burden 
of challenging opportunity in this time of severe 
testing, and specially calling attention to Russia and 
looking forward to the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference next February. The field news gives the 
human touch and the sense of reality. The mission- 
ary sermon preached in 1809 discloses the solid qual- 
ities of the faith which led to heroism then as now. 

We do not see how any readers of this number 
can fail to be impressed with the. evidences all 
through the pages that it is dealing with life, with 
human vicissitudes, with real experiences in places 
far and near, among all sorts and conditions of men. 
This is a moving and marvelous panorama. If a 
thoughtful reader you are in an educative process 
of highest value. This magazine affords you a world 
horizon, a stamping ground as illimitable as the 
universe, an interest as varied and broad as human- 
kind. 

Every part of the magazine is carefully prepared. 
Representing all the different phases of our mis-’ 
sionary work and denominational promotion it is 
necessary that there should be various departments. 
This makes for clearness, distinctness and order. 
Special attention is called to the careful selection, 
illustration and society news of Helping Hand and 
Tidings. For example, Helping Hand this month 
treats of adult education, and Tidings of work in 
the Caribbean. Missionary Education covers a 
pregnant area of energy and enthusiasm, and in- 
cludes as usual the work of the Ambassadors, Guild- 
ers and Crusaders. Missions will continue this year 
as last to be emphatically a missionary magazine. 
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E have actually arrived at Moanza and 
we are very happy that our journey is 
ended. We are approximately ten 

M7, thousand miles from New York, yet 

{| you do not seem far away from us. We 

=3} thank you for your prayers which have 

followed us, especially during the 49 days of travel- 

ing. God has blessed us with health and strength 
all along the way. 

Our 17-day voyage from Antwerp to Matadi was 
most interesting and pleasant. We enjoyed the short 
stay at Lisbon as it gave us an opportunity to walk 
around the waterfront. At the Canary Islands we 
had a few hours of pleasant surprises. Tenerife is 
a beautiful spot with its mountains, flowers, birds 
and fruit. We were surprised to find such good 
roads and so many American cars in the island. The 
botanical gardens are marvelous. 

Our next stop was at Banana where mail was de- 
posited and then we continued to Boma. We re- 
mained at Boma over night as there is always some 
freight to be unloaded. The Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance invited us to tea in the afternoon and 
we enjoyed seeing their station and meeting the 
missionaries. 





From Marapi To KINSHASA 


We arrived at Matadi at 9:00 in the morning and 
were taken care of at the Swedish Mission until the 


Ten Thousand Miles from New York 


A graphic travel narrative of the forty-nine days’ journey of two new 
missionaries to their remote station at Moanza in the heart of Africa 


BY REV. AND MRS. HENRY A. SODERGREN OF BELGIAN CONGO 


January, 1932 
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5:45 train left the next morning for Kinshasa. Train 
service has improved tremendously between these 
two points. The old two-day schedule has been re- 
duced to fifteen hours. The sights along the way 
were very amusing. As we passed through the small 
native villages we were greeted with all kinds of 
strange yells and shouts and cheers. 

Upon our arrival at Kinshasa at 8:30 in the eve- 
ning we were surprised to see such a large crowd 
of people waiting for the train to come in. Mr. 
Hern of the Union Mission House met us and took 
us to our quarters. The Baptist Missionary Society 
(English) were having their conference at Kinshasa 
so we had the privilege of meeting many of our 
fellow workers during the week. 

The next morning as we were getting our trunks 
through the transfer station the unemployment crisis 
made itself known to us even here. There were 
large numbers of natives looking for work and some 
approached us requesting us to take them along up- 
river and give them some work. 

As we had about a week before the next lap of our 
journey could take place we took a local open train 
to Sona Bata. It was a great experience to ride with 
the natives on this train as they carried all kinds of 
food as well as live chickens with them in the ears. 
After three and a half hours riding, with people who 
were speaking in a strange tongue, we reached Sona 
Bata and found nobody at the railroad station to 
We spoke three words in French to a 


meet us. 





AUTOMOBILE FERRY IN THE AFRICAN JUNGLE 





THIRD CLASS RAIL TRAVEL IN BELGIAN CONGO 
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native (La Mission Baptiste) and he pointed 
towards the hill. After walking a short way some 
boys helped us with our baggage and soon we walked 
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cabins were taken we were given the engineer’s 
cabin. As this cabin had only one bed, it was neces- 
sary for us to use one of our camp beds with mos- 
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in on the missionaries. They had not received our 
telegram and consequently were not looking for us 
until evening. After we had finished our lunch the 
telegram came. Here we met Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hill, who had just left Moanza. They had brought 
a native with them who was to go back with us as 
our guide and helper. Our vision of the work was 
enlarged after we had seen the great station at Sona 
Bata. We saw Dr. Freas remove a fourteen-pound 


tumor from a patient at the hospital. 
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Above: A STREET SCENE IN TENERIFE 
Below: THE ATTRACTIVE SWEDISH MISSION HOUSE AT MATADI 


quito nett ng. How we wish you could have seen 
us getting aboard! We had 22 pieces of freight 
(including a 100-pound sack of onions) and besides 
this we had thirteen boys carrying 16 pieces of bag- 
gage. This was at ten o’clock at night. After a few 
words of farewell to the boys through an interpreter 
we proceeded to make our beds and arrange our 
cabin. About six in the morning we were awakened 
by the noisy crew trying to get the boat started. 

Coal is very expensive in the Congo and one sees 
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Above: THE CUSTOMS HOUSE AT BOMA, BELGIAN CONGO 
Below: MISSION RESIDENCE OF REV. L. 0. HOOKS AT SONA BATA 





From KINSHASA TO VANGA 


When we returned to Kinshasa we were invited 
by Mrs. P. A. MacDiarmid to come to the mission 
headquarters at Leopoldville. We were thrilled by 
the beauty of the place and we experienced much 
hospitality there. 

Our river boat was to leave Sunday, June 7th, 
but some boiler trouble prevented its departure and 
the boat which took its place was not large enough 
to include us as passengers. Fortunately, we got 
aboard another boat two days later and as both 


only wood-burning boats. Each evening we stopped 
for a new supply of wood and it was quite a picture 
to watch the natives as they worked at this. One 
advantage of stopping each night was the fact that 
the engine was quiet and we could sleep until day- 
light. 

The river trip is very picturesque. We traveled 
on four rivers, the Congo, the Kwa, the Kasai and 
the Kwilu. We saw only one crocodile during the 
entire trip. Our boat was a fast one, but due to its 
size it had to seek deeper water than the others. 
Quite often we found ourselves running into sand 
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THE “LUTSHIMA” ON HER WAY UP THE CONGO RIVER 


which made it necessary to back, turn and sometimes 
go to the other side of the river. At one place where 
we stopped (Bandundu) we found 71 pieces of 
freight marked for Moanza. Some of these things 
left America last fall and no doubt they had been 
there for some time. 

After eight days and a few hours’ journey we 
caught sight of Vanga. As the folks there did not 
know exactly when we would arrive they, too, were 
surprised when a native saw our boat and spread the 
news throughout the station. As we approached the 
shore we saw a white man, then two, then three. 
We waved to them and soon a great throng of boys 
and girls came marching in columns down the hill- 
side singing loudly the hymns of the church and 
waving palm branches. This was the greatest thrill 
we had had so far. We were deeply touched, as we 
thought of the challenge ahead of us and of the 
warm reception we were getting. These songs con- 
tinued during the time of unloading, then the mis- 
sionaries came on board with the native boys from 
the station. Not until all of our 109 pieces of bag- 
gage and freight were off and the boat had left did 
the singing cease. 

At Vanga we spent a week with the missionaries 
while we were waiting for the boys to finish building 


THE RIVER STEAMER “LUTSHIMA” LOADING CARGO 


the body of the new truck. Again our vision of the 
work was enlarged as we were shown over the sta- 
tion. We enjoyed our stay there even though we 
had several early morning battles with mud wasps 
and white ants. 


From VaNGa TO MOANZA 

On Wednesday morning, June 24th, we started 
our much planned two-day trip to Moanza in the 
new Chevrolet truck. Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Oster- 
holm took charge of the party. We had a truck full 
of baggage, trunks, boxes and other things, as well 
as three native boys. We stopped for lunch in a 
pretty section of the jungle near a brook. We wish 
you could have seen us “ferry” across a swift-run- 
ning river. The truck and passengers were carried 
across stream on a platform that rested cross-wise 
over two large iron boats which resemble large row- 
boats. This ferry was paddled up-stream by a crew 
of natives, then it was allowed to be carried down 
stream by the current to our landing place. This 
was a very crude and slow method but it gets one 
across somehow. 

We arrived at the Territorial Administrator’s 
headquarters at 9:20 p. m. and found him in bed. 
After a few minutes he came out and called to some 





FIRST GLIMPSE OF VANGA AND ITS MISSION COMPOUND 





A CROWD OF SCHOOL CHILDREN SINGING A WELCOME AT VANGA 
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of his men to let us into a new guest house (mud) 
that had just been completed. We had not eaten 
since noon and had really planned on cooking a meal 
before retiring, but since it was late (Congo time) 
we ate some bread with the tea which had just been 
brought to us. The first day’s trip went very well 
indeed, as we covered 225 kilometers before turning 
in for the night. 

After matriculating as a newcomer with the Ad- 
ministrator early the next morning, we started off 
on our journey, hoping to reach Moanza before dark. 
When we arrived at the Lui River at noon we found 
that this “ferry” had a two-board platform which 
was not wide enough for the wheels of our truck. 
After some discussion the owner consented to recon- 
struct the platform for us. The entire load had to 
be taken off our truck before it could be sent over on 
these two iron boats which were tied together. Here 
the swiftness of the stream would not permit the 
natives to paddle the “ferry” across. Therefore, a 
strong one inch vine was tied across the river and 
the pilot held on to this and pulled the “ferry” to 
the other side. On the next trip the “ferry” carried 
the passengers and baggage over. We were warned 
of the poor roads, so it was necessary to leave three 
large pieces of freight with the owner of the ferry 
and travel as lightly as possible. After having spent 
three hours at the river we were actually on our way 
again. We saw that it was impossible to get to Mo- 
anza that night, so at five o’clock we turned in at 
a native village (Kifunga). Here we received a 
hearty welcome, as one of our native teachers came 
to meet us. Every native came out to greet us, but 
the truck soon received most of the attention. Some 
were amused while others were afraid of it. Since 
we had eaten but one meal, we hastened the sup- 
per preparations and by 8:15 we were in bed for the 
night. It gets dark out here around 6:30 each night 
and there is scarcely any twilight. 


TROUBLES WITH A STALLED TRUCK 


Friday morning we were up at 5:30 and made all 
preparations for an early start. We had not gone 
very far after breakfast before our trouble began. 
About ten o’clock we got stuck in the sand. We sent 
most of our load to the village ahead and then sent 
a man to Moanza for bread and water. We men 
labored with the-rear wheels, jacking them up and 
putting boards under them, while some natives put 
tall grass across the paths ahead of us. In spite of 
our efforts the wheels would only spin and the truck 
moved only a few feet and again we would have to 
go through the same process. Some natives tried to 
help us by pushing, but when the sand began to fly 
back they became afraid and left. We labored with 
this truck for nearly five hours and then a thunder 
storm burst upon us which made us busy spreading 
canvas over our goods on the road and over the 
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truck. Most of the natives fled to their villages, but 
three of them were brave enough to crawl under the 
truck. A strong wind rocked the truck a little and 
soon the roof over the front seat began to leak. After 
an hour the storm was over. The Lord was good to 
us allowing this rain to come and harden the sand. 
We renewed our operations and soon the truck came 
out of the sand and went steadily up to the top of 
the hill about half a mile away. As soon as the rest 
of our things had been brought up to the truck and 
the rest of us had climbed the hill, we had visions 
of easy riding from this place on. This hope was 
soon blasted as we came to the foot of another moun- 
tain, which was higher than any we had come across, 
and which was too much of a climb for our heavy 
truck. Once again we had to unload, this time leav- 
ing the truck behind us and getting natives to help 
us with our load to the village on the hilltop. 

A terrible looking chief, one of the type who 
grease their hair and cover their bodies with red 
clay, came out and greeted us coldly. He was not 
very ready to get some food for us to buy. We de- 
cided to spend the night there as it was getting dark 
and we were too tired to travel any farther. Our 
bread and water had given out, but as some of the 
natives gave us water we.made some tea and soon we 
were eating our supper of tea, rice, bacon and cheese. 
We retired rather early, finding shelter under the 
eaves of a grass hut. Our slumber was disturbed by 
goats which persisted in coming around our quarters. 

Since word had been sent to Moanza for kipois 
and carriers we spent Saturday waiting for them. 
The Lord must have known that our food was get- 
ting low. Native chickens, plantains which look like 
large bananas but must be fried before eaten, and 
a goat from a chief in a neighboring village were 
brought to us. During the day we men folks went 
down to the foot of the mountain to inspect the 
truck again. We tried to turn it around in order to 
face it towards Vanga, but all was in vain as it only 
sank deeper in the sand. 

We were awakened at one o’clock Sunday morning 
by some noise in the village. We thought our ear- 
riers had come but they had not. At breakfast time 
this same cold chief seemed like a different person 
as he said that he would get men from all the villages 
and just push that automobile right up that impos- 
sible mountain side. Shortly after eating we sent 
our baggage and other things ahead to Moanza by 
some native carriers who came from surrounding 
villages. About ten o’clock in the morning four 
kipois (native vehicles for carrying people) and some 
forty carriers came to take us to Moanza. They 
brought water and food for us as well. You should 
have seen this procession as we started off, a little 
boy carrying a lantern was the “head man,” follow- 
ing him was a boy carrying one of our guns, then a 
boy ‘carrying the doctor’s bag of medicines, and fol- 
lowing these were the four kipois. Some of our ear- 
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THE GUEST HOUSE AT MASI MANIMBA 


riers had rattles which they shook, others blew whis- 
tles, and the rest sang, yelled, shouted, grunted and 
made many weird noises which they claimed gave 
them strength and courage. 

Later in the afternoon the carriers branched off 
the main path because they wanted to bathe in a 
cool stream. This detour made us descend a steep 
ravine and again climb an unnecessary slope. We 
stopped several times to rest and to get our breath. 
When we reached the top we were very ready to ride 
the rest of the way. Fortunately, we had a very 
beautiful moonlight night and this urged us on. 
When we came to the last village before reaching 
Moanza the baggage carriers wanted to spend the 
night there, but thanks to the successful arguing of 
our native guides, they were persuaded to continue. 


ARRIVAL AT MOANZA 


During the last hour of the journey we kept meet- 
ing people from our station who had come out to 
meet us. As we drew nearer (at 8:00 p. m.) the car- 
riers quickened their pace and actually ran to get 
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THE MOTOR TRUCK STOPS FOR LUNCH IN THE JUNGLE 


us there.. What a warm reception and welcome we 
received! There were natives surrounding us on all 
sides and how they did sing. Of course, we were 
not in Sunday clothes, but nevertheless the Bubecks 
and Miss Anderson were very happy to see us. Soon 
we had some water and food and were kept busy 
relating our experiences and the cause of the delay. 

About ten o’clock we were shown to our own mud 
house and there we found the first news we had 
received from home for two months. Naturally, 
we were too excited to do much sleeping that night. 
Although none of our things had arrived from Amer- 
ica or from Europe, we were extremely grateful to 
our heavenly Father that we had reached our desti- 
nation safely. 

The immensity of the task here is amazing, the 
spiritual need is appalling, and the physical equip- 
ment must be expanded and enlarged if we are 
to reach these various tribes of people for Christ. 
There is room for more workers in this corner of 
the harvest field and also opportunity for God’s 
stewards to put their talents to great use. We covet 
your fervent prayers for the work here at Moanza. 


_ PESSSESSSRLLELELELSPELSLL EERE 
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2 The Hunger of Africa PS 


te BY ELMER G. HALL OF VANGA, BELGIAN CONGO ig 


4 
Snnnnenenenanaaeesassesseeeeees 


NraguayzqNE word of ours here I want you to 
oy learn; it is nzala, hunger—epitome of 
2) our people and our work. Hunger, 
(ihunger, hunger—and they have it! 
They are the champion hunger-ers of 





=AN—Z5| the world. We speak in this tone in 
reaction to some of their mare ludicrous expressions 
of it. But it is as real as the life that is fleeting. You 
and I can read of two million Chinese starved to 
death with the same reaction we give “Sarah Knowles 


is spending the weekend in Uxbridge,” but I do get a 
bit excited when I realize the truth of the statement 
that the African is always hungry—actually weak 
from want of food. Yet for the sake of their character 
I must force daily work from some who should sit 
down with a bowl of rice instead. We do give each 
boy three cents a week to buy his food, ’tis true, but 
aside from those who save out some of this with an 
eye to a mouth organ, there are.those who cannot 
get all they need. I understand now the frenzy of 
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a boy on the trail of a bug buried in the ground, 
or the smacking of lips over the flights of flying ants. 

We have a ton of rice here now. But it is a poor 
time to begin supplying rice, with the rumblings of 
the world depression just now beginning to sound 
louder in our ears. Yes, let me note that it comes 
even here. I wonder if you buy your magarine 
and palm oil soaps any cheaper. The workmen 
here now work for 414c¢ per day where they got 
before 534¢c. We pay our own skilled carpenters 
and masons better than the scale of the palm oil 
companies. 

The topic of physical hunger brings up our two 
feast times of the year—Christmas and May. A 
month on either side of the event glows in the light 
of it. We give out White Cross goods as presents 
at Christmas. Both times we have a field day of 
competitions for prizes. But these are the days of 
the big satisfaction. On these two days they get to 
“feel the two sides of their stomachs.” For days be- 
fore the girls prepare the manioc, the corn, the 
peanuts, the oil of the palm. We buy some meat of 
some kind. (The Chicago meat packers are primi- 
tive compared to our folks here; they utilize all but 
the squeal, our folks here sop up even that and 
magnify it; just hear them squeal in delight and 
excitement). I killed a small goat and divided it 
among the school boys—Edna Ferber’s mob waiting 
on the line for the Oklahoma settler’s rush. They 
are very fond of sausage, though they never wait 
for some one to stuff them. The African “Fire! 
Fire!” is “Mbisi! Mbisi!” (Meat! Meat!) and 
away we go every last soul on the place. Every can 
of mutton from England appearing on our table is 
just a reminder to me that there is some big thing 
I must go out and do to merit my “‘mbisi,” so much, 
so clean, and so good. Then we boil up big pots of 
leaves for greens. With the season there will be an 
ear of green corn or a grapefruit apiece. 

Picture a long line of wash-boilers and miscellane- 
ous utensils each sending out its steam of good cheer 
to 800 eager nostrils which are almost quivering the 
body to a stand, or bodies to a mob, though they are 
supposed to be all seated decorously in rows at 
tables under the thatched roof of the building. But 
all the missionaries and teachers get to work with 
the ladles, cans and wash-basins till each personal 
east-off-dish or can is inviting the spoon and fingers 
to begin. Here is one setting at least where a bless- 
ing need not be perfunctory. 

What is left of a couple of big two pound balls 
of luku, native bread, goes out with other remains 
in leaves to be feasted on for a day or so after, or 
shared with some mukuene (brother or relative) 
who has come in from the village to admire the big 
brother. There may still be some scraps to engage 


the fierce competition of those enviously lining the 
windows (“windows” in our letters always means 
the space between the logs which hold up the roof). 
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Another great hunger is for clothes. <A tiny bit 
of short pants and a shirt lifts a boy or man into a 
new plane. A hat gives him wings, whereas a pair 
of shoes, preferably cast-off, are the thousand league 
boots that take him close to heaven. Their sense of 
values is comparable to the “sight”? some of them 
are. Yet my laugh always breaks off with another 
emotion or two. All this is but that fierce desire to 
be “somebody.” They have been treated like ani- 
mals. But these people aren’t even “Negroes” as the 
word comes to us in America. Only here and there 
am I reminded of the American Negro. There is, 
however, the sharp, clear cut individual as we think 
of the American Indian. Some are really handsome 
in features. 

Besides clothes there is the continual demand for 
us to send ku mputu (to the outside world) for 
mouth organs, for nails, fish hooks, moth balls, pen- 
cils, paper. Here comes the “intellectual” side. Oh, 
for a book, a book! A book stuck away in a box is 
like one of the household gods that the Chinese have. 
I would suggest that intellectual hunger reduced to 
its lowest expression is the gangs of village kids in- 
cessantly going through the dump heap for bits of 
paper. Our little print shop does turn out some 
pamphlet books with the’ Westminster Catechism 
and several books of the New Testament, which are 
bought eagerly. The Gospel of John is printed in 
the vernacular in England. But the summum 
bonum is a leaflet with the words of a hymn. I 
wish we had helpers enough in this station so that 
some would have time to translate to add to our piti- 
ful supply of hymns. One hymn printed on a slip 
of paper and sold at one third of a day’s wages 
would bring a thousand walking one to three days, 
if the rumor got out that the hymn could be had. 

Aside from the hunger for things there is a great 
driving desire “to know,” and increasingly, “to do.” 
Of course we are the models. They want to get in 
on the scheme of things that allows the white man 
to dazzle his black brother. The longing for power 
to be over others is strong, but being able to do in 
order to help others is our field under cultivation. 
Now after winnowing out all the chaff, have they a 
healthy kernel of real hunger for the things of our 
real task? Our joy and continuance in this trying, 
though interesting, labor of love lies in the fact that 
they have. They have! Nowhere is it so marked as 
among these people. They are not the cold, ethical 
beings of Confucian culture or the hazy, mystical 
souls of Hindu Brahmin contemplation, but they 
are the warm, primal, yearning hearts eager to find 
a Father and a Saviour who will modulate their 
weird, mysterious minor chants of ngebe and 
ngiangist (sorrow and tribulation) into hymns 
which major with happiness and certainty. This is 
going on here every day as we play on the instru- 
ments given to our hands as missionaries. “The 
hills” do “take up the song.” Thus we are content. 
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Retracing Pioneer Trails in North Dakota 


BY FRED E. STOCKTON, D.D. 


COLPORTER THORLAKSON. 





Ae] WELVE hundred miles by auto takes 
QS one to many points of historic and 
gy scenic interest: in western North Da- 
k AG kota. We covered this distance at an 
aeons) average of a hundred miles a day. The 
NCGS first five days were spent with Colpor- 
ter-missionary Rev. C. F. Brown in the southwest- 
ern corner of the state, and the last week with Col- 
porter-missionary Rev. B. H. Thorlakson in the 
northwestern corner. 

The first day we had an interesting visit with Rev. 
John Koschel, pastor of the German Baptist Church 
of New Leipzig. This pastor covers three preaching 
stations outside of the town. He is conducting the 
only English service in the town and has a Bible 
school of sixty which meets in a hall every Saturday 
evening. In the evening we visited a North Dakota 
preaching station supplied by Rev. George Hoover 
of Lemmon, South Dakota. 

The following day we traveled west almost to the 
state line. We called on a little old man nearly 
blind and living alone on a farm. Recently the Col- 
porter visited him and together they knelt by the 
well-curb in prayer. Now the lonely man wants to 
be baptized. 

Near the village of Ives we went over the site of 
old Fort Dilts. This fort was built in 1864 by an 
emigrant train of some eighty covered wagons un- 
der the command of Captain James Fisk and an 
escort of fifty soldiers. The train was bound for 
Idaho. After leaving Fort Rice on the Missouri 
River they were set upon by a large force of Sioux 
Indians. In the first encounter at Deep Creek where 
a detachment of men was left to reload an over- 
turned wagon eight men were killed and four 
wounded. On the edge of the Bad Lands the train 
halted and threw up earth embankments and waited 
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for relief forces to be called from Fort Rice. 
were anxious days from September 5th to 22d for 
men, women, and children penned in behind cov- 
ered wagons and earthworks. The outline of the 
old fort can still be clearly traced. 

The next day we visited the famous HT Ranch, 
the burning coal mine, and preached in Fryburg in 
the evening. The HT Ranch was developed by A. 
C. Huidekoper of Meadville, Pa. The “Dude 
House” where the owner spent his summers and en- 
tertained his eastern friends, and the “Dude Barn” 
where he kept his saddle and coach horses, are still 
in good repair and full of interest. Theodore Roose- 
velt visited here in the early eighties when he was 
operating two cattle outfits farther north. We had 
dinner in the old mess hall built to feed fifty men. 

The burning coal mine has a fascinating interest. 
No one knows how many centuries it has been eating 
its way back under the cliff. Sandstone burned as 
red as brick and great heaps of scoria, or burned 
elay, mark its burned-out trail. The earth has fallen 
away and opened with great fissures wide enough 
and deep enough to bury aman. Eternally the mine 
burns, sending forth gas fumes and streams of heat. 

In the evening at Fryburg the schoolhouse was 
the place for the preaching services. A heavy 
shower during the service made it impossible for 
Neal Goins and his wife to return to their home. 

Saturday we visited the Custer Trail Ranch on the 
Little Missouri above Medora. Here we traced the 
trail of Custer’s train of 200 wagons as they skirted 
along the side of the high bluffs on their fatal west- 
ern march in 1876. This ranch was for many years 
noted as a “Dude Ranch” which could accommodate 
a hundred guests at $75 a month. 

That same forenoon we climbed to the top of Sen- 
tinel Butte, one of the highest points in North Da- 
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kota. In the gap of the butte are the graves of two 
soldiers marked with heaps of stones. <A screech 
like the rusty brakes of an auto told us that a wild 
eagle had sighted us. We soon located him over the 
other end of the butte nearly half a mile away. 
From our elevation we could see, towering above the 
beautiful Bad Lands, West Rainy, Square Top, 
Chalk, Bullion, and HT Buttes, some of them forty 
miles or more distant. 

We made a brief call at the Peaceful Valley Ranch 
where we met Mrs. Olson, an old-time Swedish Bap- 
tist. The Fryburg women organized a mission 
circle at her home on a following Sunday afternoon. 

Sunday was a full day, with preaching service in 
the Fayette Russian Baptist Church in the morning, 
followed by dinner with one of the Russian families. 
In the afternoon we drove north of the Killdeer 
Mountains to the Layton George Ranch for a baptis- 
mal service. Two young women, sisters, were bap- 
tized by Mr. Brown. Both are students in the Dick- 
inson State Teachers’ College. Later in the eve- 
ning I preached again in the Oakdale School, No. 2. 

Monday I started north from Killdeer with Rev. 
Thorlakson, crossing the recently dedicated Pioneer 
Bridge across the Little Missouri. Our first stop was 
at the Figure Four Ranch, operated by Mr. Chris- 
tianson, who came west following the Civil War. 
Here the old log ranch-house had been built onto the 
new, fully modern and beautiful bungalow. 

The George W. Sook sheep ranch was the next on 
the list. To reach this ranch on the river bottom we 
drove over the most perilous road I ever traveled 
inacar. We went down steep grades into deep can- 
yons and skirted in and out around the cliffs and 
buttes and crossed a narrow natural bridge. We 
were relieved when we were out again. At the ranch 
we found a charming mother and two beautiful chil- 
dren. We had supper at the Nels Madson ranch 
farther down the river, reached over another divide. 
Mrs. Madson is a graduate nurse. 

Today we also drove through the village of Scha- 
fer, the inland county seat of McKenzie County. 
This little village suddenly became widely and un- 
favorably known because of the mob that battered 
open the jail and took out Charles Bannon, a con- 
fessed murderer of a family of six and hung him 
from a nearby bridge. We crossed the bridge on the 
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way to the village. The great three-inch plank used 
as a battering-ram still lies beside the little stone 
jail. Here we also called at the Schafer home, where 
our present Governor lived as a boy. Two beauti- 
ful springs flow out of the hillside near the home- 
stead. One is used to irrigate a large garden. 
The following day we visited Sperati Point from 
which we had a wonderful view of the Gooseneck 
bend of the Little Missouri River and the Bad 
Lands. We were at the Hugh Stevenson Horse 
Ranch for dinner. Mr. Stevenson says he has been 
in the saddle for over fifty years. As a boy he lived 
near Fort Yates and knew the famous Indians and 
soldiers of those days—Sitting Bull, Chiefs Gall and 
Rain-in-the-Face, Major James McLaughlin, Cap- 
tain James Fisk, and Gen. George A. Custer and his 
two brothers, Tom and Boston. On the Stevenson 
ranch they get their mail regularly every Monday. 
Karly in the day we passed Battleship Butte. The 
shape of the butte suggests the name. It is about 
the size of a battleship. On the sides there is a row of 
long, pointed, projecting rocks resembling cannons. 
If there were only smokestacks, a flagstaff and a 
wireless apparatus the likeness would be complete. 
On the way back to Williston for the night we 
tried to call on an old bachelor who lives in the 
brush along the Missouri River bottom. This man 
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TYPICAL SCENES IN THE BAD LANDS OF NORTH DAKOTA 


had repeatedly threatened to shoot the Colporter on 
a former visit, thinking that he was a Federal en- 
forcement officer. 

Wednesday we were scheduled for a two o’clock 
meeting in Howe School House No. 2, on the rim of 
the breaks. We had dinner with Clint Stoner on the 
Burdick Ranch. The ranch has its name from U. L. 
Burdick of Fargo, a former owner. At the Stoner 
Cabin I found a newspaper story of the visit of 
“The Covered Wagon” at Cessopolis, Michigan, on 
July 16th, where it stopped on its way across the 
continent. 

We started for the schoolhouse in good time, but 
somehow followed the wrong fork of the trail and 
found we had to cross some new breaking. Here our 
car was hung up, and we had to walk about four 
miles, reaching the schoolhouse only half an hour 
late. About thirty-five people were waiting for us. 
It was encouraging indeed to see so many ranchers 
and their families out for an afternoon service in 
the middle of the week. These people call the Col- 
porter “Our Pastor.” 

The next day we drove north from Williston and 
had dinner at the John Digre farm. The three 
daughters at home are all schoolteachers. At Gre- 
nora we called on a Baptist doctor and his wife. 
The doctor covers a territory nearly fifty miles wide. 
In the afternoon we stopped to see the Writing Rock 
south of Alkabo. On the flat side of this rock the 


Indians have made several picture drawings setting 
forth some of their tribal history. 

We were entertained at supper by a Swedish 
Baptist, Mrs. Bendixson, lately widowed. She and 
her grown sons were operating the large farm, which 
is fully equipped with power machinery, including 
a Delco lighting plant, and a milking machine. 


In the evening we had a service in the Zahl 
Church. Our people here have purchased a vacant 
store building, remodeled it and painted it inside 
and out for church and Sunday school use. The 
room was full of people, many of whom had come 
more than fifteen miles. One family of ten drove 
twelve miles in a Ford ear. Over half of the audi- 
ence was made up of young people. We went home 
for the night with the Andersons, another fine 
Swedish Baptist family. The young people in this 
family are all active workers in the Sunday school 
and B. Y. P. U. We were with the Powers Lake 
W. W. G. the next evening for their program and 
social hour. 

The closing Sunday was spent with the Stanley 
Church in the morning and the Sanish Chureh in 
the evening. During these twelve days I preached 
nine times. We traveled fully 200 miles over un- 
surveyed prairie trails through fields and pastures. 
We forded many small streams and had to open and 
close countless gates. The great herds of white- 
faced cattle and range horses paid little attention to 
us. In many places we crossed auto gates made of 
poles laid lengthwise a few inches apart over a 
trench. These gates both cattle and horses are afraid 
to cross. 

I was greatly pleased with the character of the 
homes we visited along the rivers in the Bad Lands. 
For the most part we found men and women of 
character and refinement. They are anxious to im- 
prove their surroundings and educate their children. 
Many of them cannot understand why any one 
would want to live on the prairies of North Dakota. 
They love the Bad Lands. They are happy in their 
homes on these ever-changing and forever beautiful, 


enchanted lands. 
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After One Year in West China 


BY CLARENCE G. VICHERT OF CHENGTU 


the reputation of being a slough of 
g)) despondency through which each must 
struggle before being allowed to pass 
through the wicket gate into the settled 
=j country of a happy and successful life. 
Older missionaries solemnly warn new arrivals that 
language study is the most difficult and discourag- 
ing phase of missionary life. The Chinese language 
receives particular attention in these gloomy fore- 
bodings because of its tones and queer symbols. 
Subjected to these remarks, Mrs. Vichert and I grew 
more and more apprehensive as the time for the 
opening of the language school drew near. Would 
we find the Chinese language the early conclusion to 
our career, or would it be a portal to the hearts of 
the people among whom we had come to work? We 
received a ray of hope in the fact that all the mis- 
sionaries already on the field were able to use Chi- 
nese with varying degrees of facility. What they 
could do we could do, and with this determination 
we put Baller’s Mandarin Primer under our arms 
and started for school. 

The first day proved to be as difficult as we had 
expected, tones and sounds would not form them- 
selves to suit the exacting tastes of our native teach- 
ers. We experienced most of the emotions that come 
to one in learning to play golf. Paul could not have 
accused us of being neither hot nor cold, for we were 
both. After one day of desperate effort to pro- 
nounce the first personal pronoun, we became con- 
vineed that the speech organs of the Chinese had 
been shaped in a different mold than ours. Upon 
surveying the fruits of the first day’s efforts, we 
decided that, possibly, there might be missionary 
work that we could do in English. The next morn- 
ing our misgivings. began to dissipate. Tones and 
r’s which were not r’s began to give way to our 
persistent efforts, and by the end of the week we 
were fairly fluent with the Chinese sounds as repre- 
sented in phonetic script. This introduction to the 
Chinese language was soon passed through and in 
a week or two we were on a more pleasing and en- 
couraging path to a knowledge of conversational 
Chinese. 

We found, to our surprise, that language study 
could be a happy experience devoid of the difficul- 
ties and drudgery that our forerunners had gone 
through. The variety of classes, the modern and 
post-modern methods, the skilled teachers, the 
friendly fellow students, the recreation periods, and 
the head of the language school, Mr. J. E. Mon- 
erieff, all combined to make our first period of lan- 
guage study enjoyable, inspirational, and produc- 





tive of Chinese speech. Mr. Moncrieff is the most 
remarkable teacher of a foreign language that we 
have ever known. He has a peculiar genius for in- 
venting methods of aiding fog-surrounded students. 
The success of his efforts may be judged by the fol- 
lowing from the West China Missionary News: 


A visit was recently paid by several members of the 
Chengtu community to the Language School for mission- 
aries. We were treated to an exhibition of practical teach- 
ing methods and shown the progress made in one term by 
the students there. The use of the Phonetic Script instead 
of Romanization is certainly a great advantage, partly be- 
cause the Chinese teacher can also use it. There are inter- 
leaved textbooks, cubes with radicals and all the appurte- 
nances thereof, card memorisers and flash cards, character 
charts written large in two colors to distinguish the radical 
from the phonetic. The New Testament is re-translated 
into Czechuan colloquial for elementary study. All these 
up-to-date methods for breaking down drudgery and making 
study a pleasure are greatly appreciated by the group of 
language students who find the acquisition of the language 
reduced to its easiest and pleasantest terms and who have 
certainly made amazingly rapid progress in six months. 
Mr. Moncrieff and his staff of competent Chinese teachers 
are to be sincerely congratulated on the work being done. 


The fact that the West China Language School is 
conducted at West China Union University permits 
the language students to engage in outside activities 
which in a small center would not exist. Instead 
of finding ourselves cut off from contacts with the 
Chinese due to language barriers, we soon found 
that many opportunities for service were open to us. 
The students were very anxious that we should 
assist in their athletic activities and therefore we 
gave most of our extra curricula time to student 
athletics. An appreciation of the development in 
sports in West China would have to be based on a 
comparison of what was six years ago and what is 
today. Older missionaries tell us that a few years 
ago the students had almost no appreciation of the 
meaning of play and the characteristics of a sports- 
man. In track events, defeat in a race meant loss 
of face and subsequent humiliation. Victory meant 
material rewards in the form of medals or other 
prizes. Group games turned into individual efforts 
with universal ill feeling between all concerned. 
Competitive meets with other schools necessitated 
police and military supervision and even then order 
could not be maintained. An unbiased referee was 
the precious jewel whose virtue was known but 
whose location was a mystery. The missionaries, 
realizing the importance of athletics in the develop- 
ment of character, gave what time they could to the 
supervision of organized play with the result that 
today the standing of sportsmanship on the campus 
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at Chengtu are in nowise inferior to the standards 
held by those countries whose athletics have reached 
a mature development. 

It has been my privilege to coach the basketball 
team, referee innumerable games of basketball, 
soccer, and volley ball, and to assist in training men 
for track events; and in all these contacts I have 
never seen a serious violation of the principles of 
good sportsmanship. No player has left the field 
due to an infraction of rules, no ill feeling has been 
openly displayed, and defeat has been accepted 
cheerfully. One of the most encouraging features 
of the athletic situation is the willingness of the stu- 
dents to cooperate in group games. In soccer and 
basketball pass work is constantly used, and it is 
only rarely that a player will endeavor to enhance 
his ability at the expense of his comrades. The abil- 
ity to bear punishment without attempting to retali- 
ate is another hopeful aspect of the games. 

The athletic activities of the West China Union 
University are not confined to the boys, for the girls 
also take part. On university field day the girls run 
the races with just as much enjoyment and enthusi- 
asm as the boys. The spectator of these races finds 
it difficult to believe that a few years ago prevailing 
customs made competitive sports among women im- 
possible. Even now many country mothers insist 
upon binding their daughters’ feet. Needless to say 
athletics in government and mission schools are 
doing much to discourage this hold-over of the 
Manchu régime. This past year the girls in the 
Women’s College have had a full-time woman ath- 
letic director, and under her leadership the girls 
have learned to play volley ball and indoor baseball. 
Several games have been played with the girls of the 
Language School and the honors evenly divided. 

The large foreign community in Chengtu affords 
many opportunities for contacts that bring inspira- 
tion and new vigor to the missionary. This year 
there have been Sunday services, prayer meetings, 
West’ China Border Research lectures, recitals, 
plays and university meetings that have brought 
many rich gifts of the spirit to us. In some of these 
events we have been allowed to take part, and this 
participation, combined with our Sunday school 
classes, has aided us in keeping spiritually and 
mentally awake. 

One of the most delightful features has been the 
number of side trips to places of interest. Most of 
these trips were made to famous old temples. Un- 
fortunately most of these temples are now being 
used as barracks for soldiers, thus a portion of their 
charm and fascination has been destroyed. 

Our most interesting trip was to Wen Shu Wan 
(a Buddhist temple near the North Gate, Chengtu), 
where we witnessed a group of Tibetan Lamas con- 
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ducting mass. Dr. Phelps succeeded in securing an 
interview for us with Do Ge Shi, who is one of the 
outstanding leaders in Chinese Lamaism. He talked 
to us briefly concerning the doctrines of his faith, 
and much of what he said was in accord with re- 
ligion at its best. When asked if we might take his 
picture, he replied, “You may take a picture of my 
worthless husk, my real ‘self you cannot photo- 
graph.” The service was picturesque and impres- 
sive. The Lamas all wore robes of yellow and red 
and were seated at small tables covered with cloth 
of the same color. On the tables were musical in- 
struments, orders of service, colored hats and grains 
of rice. The order of service consisted largely of 
musie and chanting. At one time the priests seized 
two small figures and rushed them to the street. 
The Lamas said that the evil spirits had been driven 
into these figures and were thus carried outside the 
temple. After the ceremony was completed the 
priests allowed themselves to be photographed, and 
the interior of the room with its various appurte- 
nances was also taken. All of us were impressed 
with the sincerity and reverence with which the 
priests conducted the service. At the same time our 
sympathy was aroused by the expressions of hope- 
lessness on the faces of these Lamas. The despair 
of ages is written in their countenances, for the 
“Light” has not yet dawned upon them. No Chris- 
tian could look at these men and feel unmoved to 
speak concerning a God who has revealed Himself. 

(A fuller account of the Temple visit is given on 
page 23.—Ed.) 

The every-day routine of a missionary’s life is 
usually of more interest to others than to himself. 
Therefore for the benefit of those who are not with 
us we may say that we are living in what is known 
as the Baptist hostel, a Chinese chaiy shed that has 
been transformed into a comfortable home. We 
share our dwelling with the Lenoxes and the Dyes. 
The hostel is situated on the university campus and 
consequently we are surrounded by open fields, 
waterways, trees, and stately university buildings. 
A more ideal environment for the first-year mission- 
aries could hardly be imagined. 

Missionary life, as it is usually thought of, is still 
ahead of us, for not until we leave Language School 
do we go to an environment which will be typically 
Chinese. At first we rather dreaded leaving our 
home here, but now-we are quite willing to forego 
the pleasures that arise in our present surroundings 
in order to live among the people we have come to 
help. We become increasingly aware of the rich 
compensations that come to those who are willing to 
work and play with those people whose external life 
is so different but whose spiritual needs are the same 
as our own. 


PROKOP OKO OOO KOKO 
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The Diary of the Covered Wagon 


(Copyright applied for at Washington) 


From Peoria, Ill., to Atchison, Kan. 


Continuing from December issue Dr. Cress’ 


Personal Chronicle of the Continental Trek 


BY G. CLIFFORD CRESS, D.D. 





THE NEGRO CONGREGATION OF THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF ST. LOUIS GAVE THE WAGON CREW A 
ROYAL RECEPTION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 29 

The erash has fallen! The old wagon which left 
Massachusetts in such fine fettle has had premature 
decay. It collapsed on the way from Michigan to 
Illinois and sunk down to rise no more. But Coe 
Hayne is not only a writer of tales, he can pilot a 
caravan across a torrid continent. So it was Coe 
Hayne and Henry Ford to the rescue. A steel trailer 
chassis, found right on the spot where our tragedy 
occurred, and procured almost for the asking, was 
put into service. The Conestoga Wagon box and all 
that appertains thereto were bolted securely to the 
flat platform and now it rolls noiselessly along on 
four balloon tires. It looks more like the old type 
of wagon with its squat wheels and it is far less of 
a drag on our automobile engine. We are in better 
shape now than when we left Brockton. 

At Peoria, Illinois, we had our greatest day thus 
far. Secretary A. E. Peterson had everything set 
for a glorious reunion. The parade formed at the 
First Baptist Church, of which Dr. George W. Chess- 
man is the minister. An auto bearing a powerful 
amplifier led the way with “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee” being played with the volume of a brass band. 
Next followed the Boy Scouts with Old Glory on 


the right side, and our beautiful new Christian flag 
(gift of the Michigan Baptist Assembly at Kalama- 
zoo to the Caravan equipment) on the other. Then 
the Wagon and Team and scores of cars forming a 
parade almost a mile long. In a beautiful city park, 
under great oak trees, a thousand Illinois Baptists 
met for an all-day program. President Lloyd of the 
State Convention called the meeting to order, using 
a gavel made of walnut wood from the pulpit of the 
First Baptist Church in Illinois, erected in 1796, 
136 years ago. Two strong addresses were given in 
the morning session. Coe Hayne presented the his- 
torical facts relative to the coming of John Mason 
Peck to Illinois and did it eloquently. Then Dr. 
Benjamin Otto, formerly pastor in Peoria and for 
quarter of a century secretary of the Chicago Execu- 
tive Council, spoke with rare insight and great flu- 
ency on “John Mason Peck and Illinois Baptists.” 

Following the picnic dinner under the trees, the 
afternoon session convened at two o’clock with cloud- 
less skies, a blistering sun, dense humidity, and mer- 
cury at 98 degrees in the shade. Dr. Cress gave his 
interpretative address on the pioneer, followed by 
Secretary Peterson, who outlined the ideals of the 
Illinois program which had been conceived and 
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launched before the Wagon celebration was an- 
nounced, having for its slogan : “John Mason Peck— 
Match His Spirit.” 

There was a fine bit of rivalry in this meeting to- 
day. This was northern Illinois’ gesture in honor 
of its greatest pioneer leader. All were conscious 
that in two more days southern Illinois would make 
its bow at Alton, saying, ‘John Mason Peck, we are 
here at Shurtleff to honor you.” But regardless of 
which end of the state stages the greatest memorial 
service, all present sent their challenge to the Alton 
group to match their north-end brethren in a great 
undertaking to revitalize the program of every de- 
partment by a new dedication to Christ. 

Great issues have been ecrystalized in the open air 
meetings under these old trees of Illinois. We left 
Peoria with a vivid memory of other days when a 
famous railsplitter appealed to the electorate of 
the state in great debates in these groves, and later 
went forth to thrill the world in a service of suffer- 
ing that was to place his rugged face on every school- 
room wal] in America and to make him its first citi- 
zen of all time. It was fitting then that our caravan 
should make a pilgrimage to his tomb at Springfield. 
For it was John Mason Peck who more than any 
other man put Illinois into the anti-slavery group— 
Illinois that was to give America Lincoln and Grant 
for the emancipation of a race and the perpetuation 
of the union! 


FRIDAY, JULY 31 


Today we shouted, as so many other westward- 
moving caravans have done, “The River—The Father 
of Waters!” It is the last day of a torrid month. 
The Wagon stands on the campus of Shurtleff Col- 
lege, in Upper Alton. The East is behind us. The 
West begins on its further bank. A steamboat’s 
hoarse growl booms up through the hills as a splen- 
did company of about eight hundred are gathering 
for the day. They came from as far away as Mat- 
toon, Chicago and Cairo, “down in lowest Egypt.” 
Billy Turkington sounds the bugle call for “assem- 
bly,” and all sing “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” with 
fervor. T. W. Gregory, a trustee of the college, pre- 
sides for the day. Coe Hayne is at his best and 
makes John Mason Peck live again before our eyes, 
not symbolically but literally. For there were pres- 
ent two daughters of John Quincy Adams Peck— 
granddaughters of the famous pioneer. They were 
Mrs. Ida Jett of Odin, and Mrs. Sarah C. Mitchell of 
Salem, Illinois. These were called to the platform 
together with Mrs. E. N. Frederick of O’Fallon and 
Mrs. Letitia Christiansen of St. Louis, great, great 
granddaughters of Peck. Each of these young ma- 
trons had a son with her—great, great, great grand- 
son of the famous educator. Their presence created 
a profound impression. The address of the morning 
was delivered by President-elect H. P. Rainey of 
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THE CREW OF THE COVERED WAGON: DON HAYNE, DRIVER; COE 
HAYNE, HISTORIAN; WILLIAM TURKINGTON, SOLOIST; G. C. 
CRESS, DIARIST, ORATOR 


Bucknell University, who spoke on “Christian Edu- 
cation and the New American Frontier.”’ The Board 
of Education shared today with The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society in this event. 

Illinois crowds assembling at Peoria and Alton 
indicated an alarming mortality among feathered 
folk, as we hadn’t seen so many bushels of delicious 
fried chicken since the last panic in 1894 when 
people were so reduced economically that they had 
to live on baked potatoes and home-fried chicken. 
It was a moving sight. And old-time hospitality 
abounded. The tramps were invited hither and yon. 
No one went hungry. 

The afternoon program was opened at 2:00 o’clock 
when Secretary A. E. Peterson presented the Peck 
ideals for Illinois Baptists. Then followed Dr. 
Cress with his usual offering of western sagebrush, 
mountain atmosphere, vast distances and a great 
creative Christian enterprise. 

One of the happiest features of a perfect celebra- 
tion today was the reading by Coe Hayne of a 
sheaf of terse messages which he has been collecting 
all the way from Brockton to Alton from former 
students and alumni of “good old Shurtleff.” And 
they are many. President George M. Potter was, 
more than any other person, responsible for the at- 
tendance, faultless arrangements and good fellow- 
ship of the day. In his words of welcome he paused 
long enough to draw our attention to the fact that 
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Shurtleff had turned out over twelve hundred minis- 
ters and missionaries and was still holding to the 
ideals and objectives of their great founder. As 
the memorial crowd was dispersing, the vanguard 
of the Summer Assembly was arriving on the cam- 
pus—several hundred youth—many of whom saw 
the Covered Wagon before it finally left Alton. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 1 

And now for a last and busy day east of the 
river. We made a pilgrimage to the country home 
of John Mason Peck at Rock Springs, Illinois. About 
noon we arrived at O’Fallon and drew up in front 
of the Baptist Church. They were ready for us. 
“‘A bountiful repast” was waiting. A short program 
was carried out around the tables. Pastor Rendel- 
man and his people appreciated the occasion and 
served us royally. Besides the Team were present 
Prof. and Mrs. Waggoner of the College and Secre- 
tary Peterson. It was on this pilgrimage that Dr. 
Cress stressed a new note on this tour. Hitherto we 
had talked of the pioneers with the major emphasis 
on the work of man, today we were going to a home 
and there can be no true home without a woman. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF THE THIRD BAPTIST CHURCH, 
ST. LOUIS, WELCOMED THE WAGON ON AUGUST 1 
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He paid his best tribute to the memory of Sallie - 
Payne Peck and all other women who were wives of 
pioneers, and to the hundreds of consecrated single 
women who have carried on in the Southland and the 
Westland and on every frontier. 

The church of O’Fallon is the oldest Baptist or- 
ganization in Illinois, and numbers among its pas- 
tors John Mason Peck and Albert W. Beaven, for- 
mer president of the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Before we left the village there came a request 
from one of the older members of the church, ill and 
confined to her chair and bed, asking that our Wagon 
might pass through her street! Her childhood home 
had been among the heather-covered hills of Scot- 
land. From these bonny hills had gone out pion- 
eers for Christ to every needy land on earth. An 
old Scotchwoman would see this symbol of sharing. 
Her folk had gone overseas in ships. So the “prairie- 
schooner” anchored before her “wee hoose wi’ its 
wee but and ben,” from which she will probably 
never leave until her summons to that other House 
is heard, while our “Billy” Turkington, from the 
heart of the Emerald Isle, sang one of his sweetest 
songs “for her alone.” 

The caravan then moved out to the Peck country 
home, at what was formerly Rock Springs. The 
two-story house with its massive brick fireplaces and 
huge chimneys still stands in good repair, as do 
the “warm house” and the fourposter well-cover. 
Peck’s library and the first printing press brought 
to this part of the state were housed in a separate 
frame building. This has been moved to an adja- 
cent farm and is part of a residence today. Down 
in the pastureland back of the house are several 
springs flowing from a rock-lined bluff. From these 
the place derived its early name. Around one of 
these, nearest the seminary site, we all gathered 
under seven huge old oak and elm trees while Dr. 
Peterson led us in a prayer of dedication. From 
this spring a century ago the water for the first 
school for higher education had been carried. There 
are no remains or markers for these early buildings, 
but in our company today was a lively man ninety- 
two years old, who ate his share of the chicken din- 
ner and trudged uphill and down with the rest of 
us when the heat was well up in the nineties. This 
veteran, Charles B. Darrow, knew Peck personally, 
had been with him in this old house, and was one 
of the seminary students before the school was de- 
stroyed by fire. His vivid memory enabled him to 
give us many details of a life now almost gone. 

One of the interesting “landmarks” here is the set 
of handmade boxes for U. S. Mail that Peck had 
built into the chimney corner of his living-room 
when this home was the community center and post- 
office of Rock Springs. Just off this room was his 
bedroom in which he died in 1858. 

The high point of interest for the day was the 
visit to Rock Springs Cemetery where Sally Payne 
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Peck (inscribed here “Sarah”) and many of her 
descendants are buried. Her grave is marked by a 
small and simple headstone of grey granite. At the 
top this stone bears the relief of a weeping willow 
under which reposes the urn of life. Below in fad- 
ing letters: “Sarah Payne Peck, Consort of John 
M. Peck, Born in Green Co., N. Y. January 31, 1789, 
Died Oct. 24, 1856.” After the prayer by Dr. 
Cress, all present grouped about this mother’s grave 
and sang “In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” while 
Coe Hayne photographed this grave of one of God’s 
best American mothers, whose sterling worth en- 
abled her to bear and rear a generous-sized family, 
and to assume much of the care and administration 
of their home while the father was absent on his 
endless journeys. (See photographs on page 2) 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 2 


The hard-boiled denizens of St. Louis, a century 
or more ago, had stoutly declared that the Christian 
Sabbath should never cross the Mississippi River. 
John Mason Peck landed here in December, 1817, 
and the Sabbath crossed with him and others of his 
type and purpose. Today our caravan rolled noise- 
lessly across the Father of Waters, and unopposed 
passed through the streets of the mighty city of St. 
Louis. The first stop was for an hour at the Third 
Baptist Church whose pastor, Rev. C. O. Johnson, is 
a member of the Home Mission Society Board of 
Managers. Hundreds of children crowded about to 
see a Wagon, uniquely mounted, strangely drawn, 
lettered in bold relief and covered now like an Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic tablet with the autographic signa- 
tures of hundreds of people. These folk all hope 
to obtain fame by this leadpencil fellowship on a 
symbol of pioneer nobility. If we had not been dumb 
we would have charged each signer one dollar for 
signature space, collected it in advance, and arrived 
at the Oregon destination with money enough to 
have defrayed all expenses of the trip. . 

At eleven o’clock we were at the First Baptist 
Church of St. Louis, organized by John Mason Peck 
himself for Negro slaves and their children. And 
what a church! Fully one thousand people (match- 
ing our greatest previous attendance at Peoria) 
crowded every bit of space in the auditorium. The 
choir was directed by one who had been Roosevelt’s 
bugler on his last trip to Africa. The pastor, Rev. 
O. C. Maxwell, himself a product of the Home Mis- 
sion schools of the South, welcomed us and with 
genuine courtesy turned the service over to the 
Wagon crew. The usual service was given by Cress, 
Turkington and Hayne, to the immense delight of 
these people for whom Peck is still a sort of evan- 
gelical patron saint. They recalled how he had been 


arrested, imprisoned, persecuted and even beaten 
by brutal men because of his unflinching opposition 
to slavery and its extension. They gloried in the 
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memory of the first free public school in America 
west of the Mississippi River, opened by Peck for 
colored people, and they beamed with joy in re- 
counting his fight to put Illinois into the anti-slavery 
group of states. What would have been Peck’s joy 
to have seen these white men, representing 1,400,000 
white Northern Baptists, sitting among the colored 
children of those whom he served so creatively! 
What thrill to have seen a thousand faces bathed 
in tears and lighted with gratitude as they joined 
in honoring the founder of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society! 

Before the church gathered about the table for 
the Lord’s Supper they paused to adopt the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas the spirit of the pioneer missionary 
brought to us so beautifully and effectively in the 
message this morning is the spirit of the Christ, the 
spirit of John Mason Peck, the spirit of the minister 
of the hour, and must eventually become the spirit 
of every Christian; and whereas this is the only 
spirit that can save the world; therefore be it re- 
solved that the First Baptist Church does hereby 
dedicate herself to this spirit for more effective ser- 
vice in the saving of the world; and be it further re- 
solved, that we extend grateful thanks to these pion- 
eer representatives for this visit on their (tour) 
program and that we breathe a prayer for God’s 
blessing on the success of their journey.” 

At three o’clock the wagon was parked in front 
of the Second Baptist Church, known throughout the 
Northern Baptist Convention through the ministry 
of the late Dr. William C. Bitting, its first corre- 
sponding secretary. Here about fifteen pastors, 
Secretary A. E. Ewing, and several hundred people 
from near and far, paid high tribute to Peck and all 
other early pioneers and workers for a Christian 
order in St. Louis. 

In the evening, in the Fourth Baptist Church, this 
day of strenuous service came to a close in a memo- 
rial program in which Coe Hayne was the speaker. 
Throughout the day, as during a solid ten days past, 
the mercury stood well over ninety in the shade by 
day and with only slight moderation at night. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3 


Very early, while dew was yet on the grass, we 
stood at Peck’s grave on the McPherson lot, No. 410, 
Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. Louis. Peck died at his 
country home and was buried by the side of Sallie 
Payne Peck in the Rock Springs Cemetery. Today 
no one seems to know who exhumed the body six 
weeks after its burial, and on April 12, 1858, carried 
it into another state and placed it here to rest alone 
far from his family. The Covered Wagon team felt 
a deep and pungent sorrow and a mournful disap- 
pointment in this separation. The Wagon had fol- 
lowed the trail of a youth and his sweetheart with 
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“the glory of God on the hills;’ the trail of a man 
and his bride to the Catskills; the trail of a father 
and brother to the Far West, to St. Louis and out to 
Rock Springs—over many trails that saw them 
“working together” for nearly fifty years until death 
closed the long road. Then some one had separated 
in death what God had united in life! 

Peck’s grave is beautifully placed. A tall gray 
obelisk rises from his head bearing no inscription 
of any sort save his name and the formal dates and 
places of birth and death. Sadly we bared our 
heads as Secretary Ewing read part of the fifteenth 
chapter of 1st Corinthians, after which Pastor Oliver 
Shank offered the prayer. Two beautiful children 
stood with us. They were Louis and Evelyn Gred- 
inghagen. The gratitude and appreciation of adult 
and youth mingled while a teacher and leader of 
men was honored. 

Following this service, part of the Wagon Team 
visited the Fee-Fee Baptist Church which now stands 
near the site of the Missouri Baptist State Orphan- 
age. This church claims to be the oldest non-Catholic 
church in America west of the great river. There 
was a small church composed of Baptists at Cape 
Girardeau, but it soon ceased to function. Four 
years after the Louisiana Purchase in 1803, this 
church was fully organized in 1807. The present 
edifice dates from 1870. Back of this stands the 
second house erected by this church, a brick build- 
ing used for a residence. It stands in the Fee-Fee 
Cemetery and is surrounded by old graves of a 
century ago. Near the building lies the grave of 
its first pastor, Rev. Thomas R. Musick. He was 
born in Virginia in 1756 and his monument bears 
this legend: ‘He was the first Protestant minister 
west of the Mississippi River.’”’ This pioneer and 
his flock, in a county adjacent to St. Louis, were 
carrying on ten years before John Mason Peck left 
New England for the West, and are entitled to 
peculiar honor both for what they were and what 
they accomplished. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5 

Liberty, Missouri—Peck’s last stop on his horse- 
back trip across the state with a Presbyterian com- 
panion in 1826. It was in and around this settle- 
ment that they found one hundred and more families 
destitute of the Holy Scriptures. Our caravan was 
given every courtesy by the friends in William 
Jewell College, the Baptist Church, and the officials 
of the city. Over two hundred people assembled on 
the courthouse lawn at ten o’clock for the usual 
memorial service lasting one hour. Then the cara- 
van crossed the Missouri River into Kansas City for 
the evening gathering for this community. 

Good publicity had been given by City Secretary 
C. P. Jones. At 7:30 o’clock, just as the sun was 
setting on the Kansas skyline, more than a thousand 
people massed about the pedestal of the Pioneer 
Mother statue in Penn Park, just above the Union 
Depot. Immense white thunderheads through which 
sheet lightning played lay off to the south. The 
clear blue dome of the sky slowly filled with stars. 
The memorial service was for all who have passed 
through this famous gateway to the West and South- 
west. Secretary Jones welcomed the caravan and 
introduced Coe Hayne. The audience rose and sang 
“America.” Hayne then gave the historical setting 
and the meaning and purpose of the Wagon trek 
across the continent. “‘Billy” Turkington thrilled the 
people with his best offering in instrumental and 
vocal numbers. Dr. Cress gave “The Spirit of the 
Pioneer” under the most ideal setting for this tour. 
Fifty-eight years ago this month (August) his 
father’s handmade linch-pin wagon, in a train with 
others, passed this spot on its way to the desert. 
Here a few months later his young mother had car- 
ried him as a very tender infant past this hill as she 
hurried on to join the wagon at a point 165 miles up 
the Denver trail near Abilene. This heroic bronze 
statue of the young mother bearing a baby in her 
arms portrayed an episode in the speaker’s life. The 
simple inscription just back of him read: 





COVERED WAGON AT THE STATUE OF THE PIONEER MOTHER, KANSAS CITY 
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“To commemorate the Pioneer Mother who 
with unfaltering faith in God suffered the hard- 
ships of the unknown West to prepare for us a 
homeland of peace and plenty.” 


Unnumbered thousands of pioneer mothers poured 
through this gateway into the great plains, the Rocky 
Mountain plateaux and the Pacific slopes. Our 
Covered Wagon could scarcely stand on any spot in 
all America more sacred to the memory of the sacri- 
ficial women whose graves now dot the “unknown 
West” as the stars sprinkle the sky. And if the 
speaker had unusual liberty in this service in the 
gloaming, may it not have been because his aged par- 
ents are still living in the house that was built where 
their Covered Wagon stopped, and that he knew 
-that just over the rim of the horizon westward these 
two were keeping tryst with their boy of the long 
ago in a prayerful fellowship of holy memories! 

Then there followed the evening prayer: 


“O wounded hands of Jesus, build 
Through us thy new creation. 
Our pride is dust. Our hearts are stilled. 
We wait Thy revelation. 
O Love that triumps over loss, 
We bring our hearts before Thy Cross 
To finish Thy salvation.” 


A thousand voices joined in a fervent “Amen.” 
The Covered Wagon rolled noiselessly down the 
parkway. The throng melted silently away, leaving 
the symbol of adventurous motherhood alone under 
the stars. . 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7 

The Santa Fe trail was calling us as we rolled out 
of Kansas City toward the Southwest. Secretary 
J. T. Crawford met the caravan here and rode with 
us for the day. The weather was perfect and not 
too hot. No sooner had we crossed the state line 
than we were on sacred ground. Here in 1831 
Isaac McCoy, whose trail we had followed in Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan, opened the famous Shawnee 
Mission for a tribe of Indians bearing that name. 
The Wagon rested on the Central site of this historic 
spot on the high bluffs overlooking the Kaw River 
valley to the north. Here was the first work in 
Kansas undertaken by Baptists. It was on a tribal 
reservation just west from old Westport of early 
wagontrain days. Here two years later, in 1833, the 
first printing-press in the state was set up to print 
helps and literature for the original mission. This 
press is preserved. Here also was organized the first 


. Baptist church on Kansas soil. It was for Indians, 


and any others who desired its fellowship. The mis- 
sion house, the printing press and the church edifice 
and early cemetery were placed close together and 
are authentically marked. The first well dug near 
the meeting house stands today with a modest en- 
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closure. The site is marked by a D. A. R. monu- 
ment; “To Commemorate the Baptist Mission 


Founded in 1831, First Printing Press 1933, Moved 
to this site 1848.” (The press had been set up only a 
very short distance away originally). In looking 
over the daily record kept by J. M. Meeker, an asso- 
ciate of McCoy’s, one may see on a given date this 
terse line referring to the wife of another associate in 
the work: “Sister S. delivered of a girl baby.” It is 
claimed that this was the first white female born in 
the state and the claim is not contested. 

A few miles down the trail we were halted by the 
blare of a brass band on a large truck. It repre- 
sented the city of Olathe. Pastor O. L. Wood, for-— 
merly state secretary of Missouri, met the Wagon 
and escorted it to the city square where a thirty- 
minute service was held. A large gathering met to 
see the caravan and to honor the pioneer. It is a 
most interesting fact that large numbers of old 
men, sixty to eighty years old, gather about the 
Wagon in these western spots to relate their own 
thrilling adventures in the conquest of the prairies. 
Olathe, Kansas, holds the distinction of giving us 
our first brass band escort into a city. 

The objective and main events for the day were 
to be in Ottawa. Here we were met by a large es- 
cort headed by the mayor, city officials, Pastor W. A. 
Elliott, for twenty-five years the pastor of the city 
and college church, and many others, who parked 
us on the lawn of the courthouse and then gave 
attention for an hour as the Team put on the mem- 
orial service. We had two casualties this morning. 
An important casting was broken on our Ford trailer 
truck and Pastor Elliott’s family dog, coming across 
the street to pay his canine respects to our outfit, 
was hit by a speeding car and killed, to the undis- 
guised sorrow of the family. 

Several hundred people assembled on the campus 
of Ottawa University in the afternoon for the prin- 
cipal observance of the day. This group included 
the faculty and student body of the Kansas Baptist 
Summer Assembly, many pastors and their people 
from neighboring parishes, and friends from the 
city. It was a great and inspiring occasion, but it 
had its variant developments when these hundreds 
of people who had draped themselves about on the 
grass rose to discover that multiplied hundreds of 
ticks (known locally as chiggers) had improved the 
opportunity and had buried themselves in the ten- 
der cuticle of the unsuspecting. 

A dozen autos, heavily loaded, made a pilgrimage 
late in the afternoon to the Indian Cemetery several 
miles out in the country, to pay homage to the mem- 
ory of Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Meeker, who died in 1855 
and 1853, respectively, after serving with Isaac Me- 
Coy in his Indian missions for over thirty years -in 
Michigan and Kansas. Their graves lie together, 


‘and around the spot is a ‘retaining wall composed 


of stones from the foundation of the first Christian 
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church erected in this part of the state. Here too 
lies the body of John Tecumseh Jones, born in Can- 
ada in 1800, died here in 1872. He was an Indian, 
a leader in the Ottawa tribe; a man of wealth and 
culture and strong Christian character who founded 
Ottawa University as a part of his rich and varied 
service for his fellowmen, so that hundreds of pale- 
faced youth today have life enrichment through this 
college. He being an Indian, and dead, yet speaks 
apd lives in the affections of the living. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 8 

A run of twenty-eight miles over a perfect cement 
highway brought us from Ottawa to Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. Approaching this city from the south one gets 
an unustal view of Kansas University across the 
valley, while to the east along the same ridge is 
stand on the wooded hills of the north rim of the 
valley, while to the east along the same ridge is 
located Haskell Indian Institute, a government 
school. An escort of police, the mayor and others 
of prominence met the Wagon and led the march 
through the city to the First Baptist Church, Rev. 
J. F. Watts, pastor. In a little park across the 
street from the ivy-clad meeting-house a service was 
held to honor the memory of the organization of this 
oldest functioning Baptist church in Kansas. It 
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was organized by people from Massachusetts on June 
25, 1855. Vital interest in the pioneers was quick- 
ened by having present with us Mrs. Milton Titter- 
ington, daughter of Francis Barker of the Shawnee 
Mission. This finely preserved woman is the oldest 
living white person born in the state. 

Joined here again by Secretary Crawford, the 
caravan moved on to Atchison, Kansas, nationally 
famous as the eastern terminus of the original “‘At- 
ehison and Topeka Railway,” which later extended 
westward to Santa Fe and California; and now as 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe is one of the 
most widely known common carriers in the world. 
Its early pioneering episodes rank high in the story 
of American transportation development, when its 
rails finally covered the Santa Fe trail and made ob- 
solete the Covered Wagon caravans to the southwest. 
Escorted by city officials and pastors our Wagon 
paraded the main streets to the First Baptist 
Church, where because of rain the service was held 
indoors. The high point of pioneer interest here 
was to honor the courageous souls who in 1860, on 
June 6, almost a year before the nation plunged into 
the Civil War, organized the Kansas Baptist Con- 
vention. There were several persons present whose 
lives more than cover the period of organized Baptist 
convention work in the Sunflower state. 





GIRLS OF HAMMOND, INDIANA, BAPTIST CHURCH LEAVE THEIR AUTOGRAPHS ON THE WAGON 
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A Pilgrimage to Shelbyville 


BY COE HAYNE 


ROM Catskill, N. Y., to Shelbyville, Ky., repre- 

sents a span of 18 years in the life of John 
Mason Peck, the “Prophet of the Prairies.” To un- 
derstand why a meeting was held in Shelbyville dur- 
ing the centennial year of the Home Mission Society, 
we recall certain determinative events in the early 
years of Peck’s ministry. 

A never-to-be-forgotten event in the life of the 
young pioneer preacher was his meeting in June, 
1815, with Luther Rice who had a message that set 
Peck’s soul on fire with a burning desire to become a 
witness for Christ on some mission field. 

The name of Adoniram Judson, companion in a 
great adventure, was spoken frequently by Luther 
Rice, who had been commissioned by the Baptist 
Board of Foreign Missions to post from one state to 
another to arouse the churches to a sense of their 
unprecedented opportunity in foreign mission fields. 
Rice was not unmindful of the destitute regions of 
the West and rejoiced greatly when Peck wrote to 
him of his desire to be sent as a missionary to the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Five years after the arrival of Peck in St. Louis 
the missionary enterprise in the West had grown to 
such proportions that the managers of the Massachu- 
setts Baptist Missionary Society in 1831 sent Dr. 
Jonathan Going to confer with Peck. The two men 
traveled together for three months and at Shelby- 
ville, Ky., where they separated, they “agreed on 
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the plan of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society.” One year later the Society had its birth 
in New York City. 

On April 27, 1832, The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society was formed with the avowed purpose 
“to combine in one sacred brotherhood all the 
friends of Domestic Missions, among our denomina- 
tion, throughout the United States.” 

To commemorate the historic conference in Shel- 


byville that resulted in the formation of the Home 
Mission Society, Baptists from both sides of the Ohio 
River met on the evening of September 30, 1931, in 
the stately edifice of the First Baptist Church of 
Shelbyville, Rev. C. W. Elsey, D. D., pastor. The 
church was beautifully decorated ; special music was 
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provided. The large audience was made up of mem- 
bers of the various local church communions and 
delegations from nearby towns. Louisville Baptist 
Seminary was represented by a delegation of stu- 
dents, as was Georgetown College. They were ac- 
companied by President John R. Sampey of Louis- 
ville, and President H. E. Walters of Georgetown. 
Both occupied places on the rostrum. A stirring 
address on “Frontiers of 1832 and 1932” was deliv- 
ered by Judge F. W. Freeman of Denver after an 
historical statement by Coe Hayne. Rev. J. C. 
Austin, vice-president of Georgetown College, read 
the scripture; Dr. Sampey offered prayer. Two 
former missionaries of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Baptists from both sides of the Ohio, 
a teacher in Bishop College, now president of Lincoln 
Institute in Simpsonville, Ky., and Rev. Philip E. 
Nystrom of Scottsburg, Ind., formerly a missionary 
pastor in North Dakota, were in attendance. The 
fine hospitality of the Shelbyville church and the 
cordiality of the large gathering of Southern Bap- 
tists went far to make this intersectional event one 
long to cherish in memory. 
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Tibetan Priests in a Chinese Temple 
BY JOHN E. LENOX, M.D. 


EN SHU WAN, the largest, cleanest and 

most progressive Chinese Temple in the city 

of Chengtu, was the scene of a‘unique and 
interesting ceremony recently. Arrangements had 
been made whereby we were granted permission to 
attend. Masses were being held by priests from 
Tibet, in the interests of peace for Szechuan and 
Tibet. We were received with the usual courtesy, 
served tea, and then ushered into one of the guest 
rooms. Just then His Majesty came in, with a red 
robe over his shoulders—none other than the official 
representative of the Lama from Lassa, who is practi- 
eally “Pope” of the Tibetans! He talked with us for 
about fifteen minutes on the tenets of Buddhism, but, 
though many of his ideas would coincide with Christ- 
ian teachings, he ended up with a most pessimistic 
note, without any real solution to the problems of 
life. 

Leaving the guest chamber we went out to the 
building where the Tibetan priests were holding 
mass. Bamboo matting was hung out over the front 
for shade and a railing made to keep the crowds 
from getting too close. As special guests we were 
allowed to be inside, just at the doorway, looking in. 
There were about 20 priests arrayed in dirty yellow 
robes with some red in them, squatted on the floor 
behind long, low tables. On these latter were their 
chants (printed) in pad form, and their instruments 
of worship, viz. drums, horns, bells, cymbals, 
thunder-bolts, incense and what not. Instruments 
were apportioned as in an orchestra so that each 
man had his part. Two of the priests were old men, 
evidently the leaders, and they wielded the cymbals. 
At the center opposite the door were six painted 
panels of Tibetan gods in brilliant colors hung on the 
wall. Before these were three long tables on which 
were gifts to the gods—incense, cakes, fruit—the 
best of the land. The gods like these best. On one 
of the side walls were photographs of the local priests 
and I could not help but contrast these old super- 
stitious paintings with this modern photography. 
On the floor was a gorgeous, large rug which we 
thought was Tibetan. 

The chanting began with an accompaniment of 
the orchestra mentioned above, interspersed at ap- 
propriate intervals and one must admit that the sum 
total was not displeasing to the ear. There was a 
fine graduation from one type to the other with dif- 
ferent instruments in preponderance. At times 
they would throw handfuls of rice into the air—the 
significance of which we never found out; at times 


one or two would arise to replace burned out in- 
cense sticks; then they would go through motions 
with their hands resembling “hypnotizing”’ motions. 
They ranged in age from 14 to 60 (estimated )—one 
often sees young boys in the temples (read “The 
Laughing Buddha”); they did not appear intelli 
gent, nor did their faces show signs of satisfaction 
or happiness. Looking at one man, Phelps said, 
“Can’t you just see generations of superstition in 
that face!” And you could. After about an hour 
they put on their yellow and red hats and brought 
the mass to a close. They all seemed to be worship- 
ing as a routine and because it was their task rather 
than from the spirit of the affair. I wonder how 
foreigners dropping into our churches at home, see- 
ing the blank look on so many faces and the all too 
frequent nodding of heads no longer able to appreci- 
ate their surroundings, would so report to their 
family in the next letter home. At least none of the 
Tibetans went to sleep! Their music, while weird 
and Tibetan, was rather pleasing; they kept at it 
faithfully for 10 to 20 days; why should not their 
gods hear them and be merciful? The Tibetans had 
come from far off Tibet just to give this mass. I 
should add that the only real idol visible was a small 
one on one of the tables in an inconspicuous place. 
I think it is true that the Tibetans use these panels 
almost exclusively except for small idols that they 
use in their homes. After they had finished mass we 
asked to go inside but were refused. 

Temples in China today, at least in Szechuan, are 
in a rather uncertain state. Only a very few are be- 
ing used for their original purposes. Many are used 
for schools; many are used for quartering soldiers; 
some are in ruins, and some are not used at all. 
However, where they are in use one sees many people 
going to worship. They still make pilgrimages to 
the famous temples, but not in such great numbers 
as formerly. The whole situation shows a deep need 
for something more vital and effective than wood, 
clay, or stone; something that will affect the inner 
life and make it go straight ; something to counteract 
the materialistic effect of pure science, business, and 
communism. Christianity can do it, and eventually 
will; but it is a long and hard process to change the 
tradition and superstition of centuries, 4000 years 
in a land where the past is worshiped almost like a 
god. But results so far amply justify continuation 
of efforts, especially when one sees the fine quality 
of personality and character that is found in second 
generation Christians. 
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Sharing the Abundant Life 


A picturesque account of how theological seminary students in Burma 
participate in active, personal evangelistic effort 


BY H. I. MARSHALL, D.D. 


President of the Karen Theological Seminary at Insein, Burma 





5 dormitory door of the Karen Seminary 
Sy AG The driver is impa- 
a Gy sy, tient for he has been waiting some half 
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Cosy an hour. Not because the boys are late, 


but with his disregard of time he has come much 
earlier than the time appointed. The boys are just 





coming back from their dining hall. They have run 
up to their rooms to get their bags in which there are 
blankets, Bibles and song books. Others come rush- 
ing along with brass band instruments in their hands 
and here comes the big bass drum. Extra time has 
to be taken for this to be tied to the back of the bus 
because there is no room for it inside. 

Anybody would think that this was a theatrical 
company starting off for a run in the country. But 
instead these are the young theologs, with a teacher 
or two, and they are on business for their King. As 
the bus begins to fill and the bags are put under the 
seats, and the crowd which gathers to see them start 
off begins to collect, someone starts a song. It may 
be “Living for Jesus,” or it may be one of the Negro 
spirituals which the Karen boys so delight to sing, 
or it may be “Dear Old Pals.” The last fellow 


comes running out with a cornet under his arm, 
makes a flying leap at the back step as the bus starts 
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off, and away they go. The songs die out in the dis- 
tance and another “campaign” has been started. 

That is to say it has passed into the active stage. 
It began a few days ago when a call came in from 
some rather discouraged pastor of « Karen village 
church asking that a group of students from the 
Seminary come out and help him stir up some spir- 
itual life in his village. The group was selected by 
the member of the Seminary staff who has charge of 
the practical week-end work, and they have met once 
or twice already as a prayer group, praying that 
God would cleanse their hearts that they might be- 
come channels of blessing to those to whom they are 
planning to go, and that the same Spirit of God 
would prepare the hearts of those to whom they are 
going for the reception of their message; that they 
as a group might become welded into a spiritual 
unity with power from on high. 

By the time the village is reached the group is a 
unit. By song and happy exchange of pleasantry 
they have become jolly old pals and are ready to 
stand by each other in “all sorts of weather.”’ If the 
bus can negotiate the rough village cart ruts all the 
way, as they often can during the dry season, then 
the group announce their coming by a song or some 


one plays his horn. The village children who have 


been hearing that a “campaign” was coming, come 
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running out and gaze with all the ecstacy with which 
the American boy greets the arrival of the circus. 

The elders come out and designate the house which 
is to be the headquarters for the next two or three 
days. Being all together in one house, eating and 
sleeping together, helps to keep the unity of the 
group and to maintain the high spiritual level at 
which the leaders, whether missionary or Karen, 
always aim to keep the team. 

It is late afternoon. That evening the people want 
to hear and see the “campaign.” Lights are taken 
to the village chapel, or in case that is too small they 
are hung on bamboos in the open place between the 
houses and mats are spread. Only those stay away 
who have to remain at home to watch the houses for 
fear of thieves. In due time the band arrives. They 
begin to tune up. The children draw in closer and 
closer. Then, after the leaders have had a few mo- 
ments of devotion, the whole team comes in and 
opens the exercises of the evening with a song. In- 
dividual members are introduced in a light vein. 
There is plenty of good feeling and joyful fellow- 
ship in evidence for they feel that if Christ has done 
anything for them, He has made life full of joy and 
given them freedom from the terrifying fears. 

Some of the songs and stunts that may follow are 
side-splitting. How the people enjoy it and their 
laughter makes impossible any active opposition on 
the part of those who dislike Christian preachers, or 
of Buddhists who come expecting to get angry be- 
eause they will hear their religion maligned. In- 
stead they find themselves so enjoying the evening 
that when later one of the students is introduced 
as having something to tell of himself, they will all 
want to hear. They listen eagerly to his Christian 
testimony, telling first what kind of a disobedient 
and foolish young man he once was, and then how 
somehow a new spirit and new life came into his 
heart and he found himself a Christian, with changed 
ideals and a new joy and happy outlook on life. They 
are interested from beginning to end and hardly 
realize that they have come to think a good deal 
of this religion that they had thought was some new 
foreign foolishness. 

The concert is over. The village teacher, or pastor, 
and perhaps one or two elders are invited to come 
to the guest house. More prayer is needed for to- 
morrow is another day and it has its exacting duties 
and privileges. A regular round table is held, even 
though there is no table. They all squat on the floor. 
Surrounding villages and their opportunities are 
discussed. The work is divided among the various 
members of the team. Certain members take the 
school, they will conduct the song services, teach the 
Bible classes, play the games and tell stories to the 
little tots. Others in true apostolic fashion, two by 
two, will visit in the houses of the non-Christians, 
or of those who have grown cold in their faith. 
When plans for the morrow have been completed 
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and prayer participated in by all, each member rolls 
up in his blanket and soon they are all asleep. 

The next morning after the morning rice, for a 
few moments one might see different members each 
in his corner with his Bible preparing for his as- 
signed work. The visitors go out and begin their 
rounds in the homes. Here as in the public meetings 
the stress is put on the personal note of testimony. 
“Preaching” is not allowed. 

The evening “meeting” would perhaps hardly be 
called a regular evangelistic service. A crowd of 
Burmese and Karen villagers does not look much 
like an audience in an American church. Non- 
Christians do not get much out of an ordinary ser- 
mon. First win their attention, then interest them, 
and then instruct them. That is the order. We find 
that when the people are made to feel happy they 
are much more receptive to the gospel message and 
they are much nearer the joy of the Lord than when 
they are confronted with the fear of the law. 

Sunday services which usually follow a regular 
routine are dispensed with. It may be that the pro- 
gram of the first day will be partly repeated. To- 
day everything points towards decisions. The invi- 
tation may be given at the close of the forenoon 
testimony meeting. This’ would usually be for the 
older children. You might notice that while one 
member of the team or one group is on the platform, 
the others sit with bowed heads. They are praying 
that the number may carry a message to some mem- 
ber of the audience. 

As the final invitation is given, the members of 
the team scatter among the listeners. There is a 
quiet work of exhortation here and there and usually 
the effort is not without its rewards. 

It is hard to find the team after the final service. 
Many members are out with their new friends. But 
there is always a prayer of praise and thanksgiving 
before the tired but happy young men roll up in 
their blankets on the floor. 

The next morning amid the eanie* ‘return hap- 
pily” of the villagers they start back to the Sem- 
inary. The dull routine of class-work has been 
given new meaning. These members of the gospel 
team have found weak spots in their armor and 
they resolve to repair them while there is yet time. 
A new vision of Christ has been experienced and for 
some a new vision of what service to Him really 
means. They have known the joy of the reaper. 
Oftentimes there is some student along who has so 
experienced a change that a life purpose is evolved. 

Later comes news that the church visited has taken 
on new life; the pastor has been encouraged; the 
elders have had a vision and Christians have found 
a new joy in their worship. But most of all the 
Theological Seminary is no longer a cloistered hall 
for dry-as-dust lessons and theoretical discussions, 
but a place where there is a pulsating, abundant life 
that must be shared with those who have it not. 
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THE EDITORS POINT OF VIEW 








HAIL, 1932—ALL HAIL! 

We greet you with a cheer, New Year! Yes, we 
know that your predecessor, who has just placed 
himself at the end of the endless line of the past 
years, did not make life happy and prosperous and 
pleasant for many millions of people, and intro- 
duced you at a very inauspicious moment for popu- 
larity and welcome. But we are not going to hold 
you responsible for the deeds or misdeeds of others. 
We want you to be a Happy New Year. If we can 
help to make you that, we intend to do it. Because 
if you are happy we shall all share in your joy. 

So ring the bells! Ring out the wicked and 
wretched and miserable old—ring in the glorious, 
noble and inspiring new! 

Begin in the church life. Ring out the Spirit of 
Depression that has permeated everything; that has 
been the kill-joy at every gathering; that has robbed 
the members of happiness in their work, and made 
it almost seem criminal to be cheerful. Out with 
this insidious Depression, and in with the radiant 
Spirit of Courage, Confidence, Hope and Cheer, de- 
termined, dauntless, inspiring the enthusiasms that 
defy hard times and thrive on difficulties. 

Let the Church whose head is the Living Christ 
rise up and say Hail to the New Year—1932! 

For who shall say that this New Year 1932 is not 
to be one of the fateful years of the right hand of 
His power? 

At any rate, to go forward in that hopeful out- 
look makes life worth living. Happy New Year to 
you, 1932! 


OUR JANUARY COMPANION—SADDLEBAGS 


That is a very happy idea which the promotional 
staff of the Board of Missionary Cooperation pre- 
sents to the Northern Baptists for their January 
trek this year. We have had the interesting advent 
of the Covered Wagon, with its pictures of the pio- 
neers in home missions, and now we simply broaden 
the scope of the story and bring in other figures of 
deathless interest in missionary history, all belong- 
ing to the same early period of our development as a 
nation of freemen. Pioneers all, sturdy and stead- 
fast, not to be daunted or deterred. It was the day 
of the Pathfinder and the Saddlebags, the itinerant 
and the colporter, the individual missioner backed 
by his sense of a divine commission to carry the good 
news of salvation, wherever there were people to 
hear it. What a strong, fine, appealing picture that 
is of the Pathfinder who sits so firmly in his saddle 
as he looks out on the front page of Saddlebags. 





Well he might rejoice in what he would read there. 
So admirably is the conception and purpose of this 
January missionary excursion described in this in- 
troductory page that we bring it here to the especial 
attention of our readers: 

Riding out of the past, there comes to us a pioneer 
who belongs also to the future. He is the undying 
Missionary Pathfinder who in every age blazes new 
trails and opens new fields to the Gospel of Christ. 
As of old, ample Saddlebags are slung across his 
horse, a kind of luggage unknown to folk who travel 
in motor cars and airplanes. Each day for a month, 
from these surprising Saddlebags, our friend the 
Pathfinder will produce something that will touch our 
hearts to new interest in the romance, the achieve- 
ments and the glorious future of missions. 

We are confident that the writer of this foreword 
is right in his prophecy that each day “our friend 
the Pathfinder” will produce something that will 
touch our hearts. Moreover, we shall come to look 
on him as a Friend and to delight in his companion- 
ship. That is one of the best results of this kind of 
family and friendly relationship. We may be sure 
that its sweet and salutary influences will have no 
January boundary lines. Absolutely immeasurable 
are the character-molding forces which are set in mo- 
tion by such human touches as are found in these 
pages. We commend the Dedication also as an ex- 
pression of comprehensive thought in exceptionally 
fine phrasing. 

So wide is the circulation of Saddlebags that it is 
not necessary to speak here of its vontents, beyond 
saying that the work has been most carefully and 
ereditably done, and that this year’s issue in every 
respect—handsome typography, attractive illustra- 
tion and make-up—will measure fully up to the high 
standard which has been established. There could 
not be a more engaging start than with that young 
Baptist martyr of the Plains, Elizah Hites Terry. 
If your experience matches ours, the difficulty will 
be to stop resolutely at the daily stopping place. 

One thing is sure—this January issue of Saddle- 
bags for 1932 is an amazing piece of missionary liter- 
ature, view it in any light you will. Mussions de- 
lights in it for its heart-reaching contents, its human 
touch, and its artistry. It carries an appeal to the 
best in thought and taste alike. Looking back over 
the twenty-two substantial volumes completed with 
December we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the constant aim has been to improve the typog- 
raphy of Missions, and maintain it a model of its 
class. And this because we are certain that the 
sight of fine printing has educational value for the 
reader. 
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MAINTENANCE MOVEMENT LAUNCHED 


The plan to set apart a day dedicated to sacrificial 
giving has broadened into a Maintenance Movement. 
As announced last month in Missions, all Baptists 
who are so situated financially as to make it possible 
are asked to make an extra gift equal to the income 
of at least one day. It has been suggested that the 
day to be so set apart be January 29. This date re- 
mains a focal point, but as a beginning rather than 
a culmination. There has been a wide and favorable 
reaction to the idea and Baptist leaders in many 
areas have urged that it be given larger scope. It is 
already evident that the urgency of the appeal has 
made a deep impression, and that a great many giv- 
ers will by no means limit themselves to one day’s 
income. 

This response is, in part, due to the fact that thou- 
sands of Baptists are known to be among the unem- 
ployed. Many of these have been generous givers 
and would still be had they an income from which to 
give. This brings the denomination face to face with 
a new and urgent problem and an extraordinary 
effort is necessary to deal with it. In order to offset 
the losses in missionary giving which would natur- 
ally follow from the unemployment situation, North- 
ern Baptists have set in motion the Maintenance 
Movement. 

This Maintenance Movement calls upon Baptists 
who are employed and who have an income to be- 
come substitute givers, and as such to take the places 
of the unemployed who cannot give. This is for the 
purpose of protecting our world-wide chain of mis- 
sions and maintaining our world-wide program on 
its present basis. 

The general call is for every Baptist who has an 
income from employment or otherwise to become a 
substitute giver for at least one day. Many are sub- 
stituting for several days and some are even offer- 
ing to substitute for weeks. Commitment cards are 
to be widely distributed and people are asked to sig- 
nify in advance the number of days they are willing 
to be substitute givers. The income from the day or 
days of substitute giving is to create a maintenance 
fund which will hold the present line of Northern 
Baptist work. This is a project that will give joy 
and thanksgiving to every missionary’s heart. It 
means vital things on mission fields. 


WHAT NEXT IN INDIA? 


The second London round table conference on 
India ended December Ist without reaching a con- 
clusion, after ten weeks of discussion and delibera- 
tion. The adoption of a constitution for India was 
prevented by the failure of the Hindus and Moslems 
to come to an agreement regarding their respective 
representation in the all-Indian legislature to be 
established for the future government of India. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was easily the central figure 
during the entire period, conspicuous in his loin 
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cloth and blanket, repeatedly declared the confer- 
ence a complete failure; but this it manifestly was 
not, for according to his own words it had brought 
him to London and given him a personal acquaint- 
ance with the British leaders that might have much 
to do with the future of India. While he told Prime 
Minister MacDonald as the conference adjourned 
that it was likely they had come to a parting of the 
ways, he later told the newspaper men that he 
would have to study carefully the statement of the 
British Government’s position before passing final 
judgment on it and deciding what the action of the 
All-India National Council should be. The Prime 
Minister created a deep impression by telling the 
conference that the British Government adhered to 
its intention expressed last January of creating an 
Indian commonwealth in which the provinces should 
have a great measure of local autonomy and the 
executive be responsible to a popularly elected leg- 
islature, subject to temporary reservations of power 
to the Viceroy. Challenged on this declaration he 
took the question to Parliament, and his position 
was backed by a powerful majority. 

Concerning the situation in which India is left 
we quote the following from an article by P. W. 
Wilson, one of the best informed publicists, in the 
New York Zimes. It gives a clear view of what has 
been done: 


In the stupendous task of developing an orderly, united 
and acceptable sovereignty over the fifth of mankind that 
dwells in the ancient realm of India, Great Britain has 
reached a baffling climax. For the second time a round- 
table conference has met at St. James’s Palace, London. 
It has represented all parties in Britain—Conservative, 
Liberal and Labor; it has included all classes in India— 
Hindu and Moslem, princes and Untouchables, men and 
women. But it has ended without arriving at any definite 
and constructive result. The Indian delegates — with 
Gandhi in his blanket and sandals—sail home with hopes 
still unfulfilled. 

Mahatma Gandhi came to London as “a poor humble 
agent,” to quote his statement to the conference, with “a 
mandate.” That mandate was expressed in the Karachi 
resolution of the Indian National Congress, according to 
which, whatever happened at the conference, the “goal of 
complete independence” must remain “intact.” 


The difference between the British and Congress policy 
is clear. While Gandhi’s objective is defined as “inde- 
pendence,” the British limited themselves to “dominion 
status” at some future date. 


Naturally, Prime Minister MacDonald expresses the most 
favorable view of the future. In a conciliatory speech he 
gives the assurance that Britain will continue her efforts 
to promote agreement. Small but authoritative commit- 
tees are to be appointed at an early date to deal in India 
with the difficulties which have become so formidable. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that the prospects are 
anxious and uncertain. In London there has been a dead- 
lock. In India the National Congress demands immediate 
independence. There is a possibility of renewed civil dis- 
obedience, and in Bengal drastic measures are applied to 
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terrorists whose aim it is, by assassination, to make it im- 
possible for officials to carry out their duties. Mahatma 
Gandhi is preparing to report to the Congress in India. 

But according to a statement signed by Gandhi and his 
colleagues, the fact that “no satisfactory solution has been 
found” for the minorities question does not dispose of 
India’s national claim. The “clear opinion” is expressed 
that this difficulty ‘must not be allowed to block the way 
to a full and comprehensive scheme of responsible govern- 
ment.” The question is whether Great Britain—if brought 
to face the issue—will accept that point of view. 

The condition of India must not be overlooked. The 
world depression, added to political unrest, has forced her 
budget into a deficit. Her peasantry, always poor, is suffer- 
ing the hardships which have fallen on agriculture all over 
the world, and there is an unrest suggestive of “green” 
revolt. A recent commission has disclosed that mechanical 
industry in India is passing through the period of abuses 
which accompanied the adoption of machinery in Western 
countries. Even for a country of moderate size and popu- 
lation, with a settled constitution and national education, 
this is a serious time. For India, it is a time of emphasized 
strain and stress. 


NOW FOR “SMILE WEEK” 


In this era of special movements, days, weeks and 
Sundays, a wireless from Geneva attracted our at- 
tention as a worth while suggestion. Here it is: 


Geneva, December 5.—Smiles are the order of 
the day in Geneva. After a “Buy Swiss Goods 
Week” and a “Hunger Week,” the newspaper La 
Suisse today directs that from tomorrow onward 
shall be “Good Humor Week,” no matter if thou- 
sands of francs have been lost, banks have smashed, 
money has depreciated, trade is bad, and Ameri- 
cans are not arriving at the mountain resorts. The 
effects are already noticeable in the streets. 


This is not the first time that little Switzerland 
has set the world an example of courage, cheer and 
common sense. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
the immediate and reviving effect of such a period 
if it were universally adopted in this country, 
whether it were called Smile Week or Good Humor 
Week. Either is an antidote for the poison of de- 
pression. But we make a broad distinction between 
a real human heart smile and the unconscionable 
“grin” imposed upon the people by the irrepressible 
news photographers. 
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{] The poem on “The Covered Wagon,”- which we give on 
the Devotional Page in this issue, was written by Miss 
Helen W. Munroe, daughter of the late Wm. A. Munroe, 
an eminent constitutional lawyer of Massachusetts, and 
also one of the strong Baptist laymen who gave New 
England Baptists the eminent place they held in the de- 
velopment of a Christian civilization. He belonged to the 
men who believed in and possessed what is known as the 
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Puritan conscience, but for which our nation would be 
poor indeed. Miss Munroe inherited the intellectual and 
spiritual traits of her father, and when the way opened 
became a foreign missionary in Japan until circumstances 
made her return to this country necessary. She is now ren- 
dering a very large service as the corresponding secretary 
of the Massachusetts Baptist Women’s Mission Society. 
This poem may appropriately be used in connection with 
the reading of Saddlebags. 


{| The Federal Council Commission on Evangelism has pre- 
pared a program for the observance of a Week of Prayer— 
January 1 to 9, 1932, with the general theme, ‘Preparing 
the Way for the Living God,” and issued a Call to Prayer. 
The daily themes suggested are: 

Sunday, January 3—Prayer for a Deepening of the Conscious- 


ness of God. 
Monday—Prayer for Faith in and Loyalty to a Conquering 


Christ. 
Tuesday—Prayer for the Leadership of the Holy Spirit. 
Wednesday—Prayer for International Goodwill and Coopera- 


tion, 
Thursday—Prayer for the Protection of the Home and of 


Youth. 
Friday—Prayer for the World in a Day of Depression. 
Saturday—Prayer for a World-Wide Spiritual Revival. 


{| The Open Forum of Methods introduces with this issue 
Miss Elizabeth Fensom, who begins her work as successor 
to Mrs. Aitchison and will be assured of a welcome. 


] Friends of Dr. and Mrs. George R. Baker will be glad to 
know that they have been prosecuting a slow but steady and 
in many ways remarkable recovery from the terrible auto- 
mobile accident which put them in Aroostook County Hos- 
pital in Maine last September, with months of suffering 
before them if their lives were spared. It was found pos- 
sible to remove them to the New England Baptist Hospital 
in Boston about Thanksgiving, and there they have seemed 
much nearer their friends. Their present plans, if carried 
out, will see them in a temporary residence in New York 
early in the year. Among the many things which they have 
proved in the rare experiences through which they have 
passed, not the least, we may be sure, is the priceless value 
of friendship. 


{] Dr. Frank H. Levering of Leffric, Nilgiri District, India, 
writes that Rev. E. O. Schugren of Gurzalla, in the Telugu 
Mission, is having a good deal of success in work among the 
caste people, and recalls similar experiences of his own in 
his touring days long ago. Mr. Schugren reports thirty 
caste people baptized in one camp. He tells of a caste 
woman who had sought salvation and peace of mind in 
long journeys, leaving children and house in care of her 


“husband. She had paid homage and brought sacrifices to 


all the gods, but found no rest. The missionary was able 
to point her to the Saviour and the peace she sought. 


§] The influence of upbringing in Christian family relation- 
ships was again seen in the appointment of new mission- 
aries announced on page 36. All of the new appointees in 
their statements to the Foreign Board commented on the 
Christian homes from which they had come. In the case of 
Dr. Ferre the family background was exceptional. He is 
the son of a Baptist minister who had spent 48 years in the 
pastorate. He is, likewise, the grandson of a Baptist min- 
ister, has two uncles now in the ministry, while a younger 
brother is a student for the ministry. 
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A New Year Prayer 


GOD, Thou hast been in all past ages the help 

and stay of mankind. Be Thou to us im our 
day and time the light and guide of our lives. We 
look back into the year that is gone and see the 
workings of Thy goodness. How much more clear 
does Thy providence appear now that the year 1s 
done than when we were in the midst of its stresses 
and its uncertainties! Help us in the year that 
awaits us to practice Thy presence, to discern Thy 
good guidance of our lives, and to trust Thee even 
uhen we do not see the outcome. And may we have 
this day a sense of Thy protecting love which shall 
give us quietness of spirit, and a holy joy in the 
services of Thy house-—Amen. 


Give Me My Place 


Master, to do great work for Thee, my hand 

Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit— 

Some little chips to cut with care minute 

Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 

Before their quarried marble fair and grand, 

And make a life work of the great design 

Which thou hast traced; or many skilled combine 

To build vast temples, gloriously planned. 

Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought, 

Just one by one, as they were given by Thee, 

Not knowing what came next in Thy wise thought: 

Set each stone by Thy master-hand of grace; 

Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 

And in Thy temple-pavement give it place. 
—Frances R. Havergal. 


For Meditation 


Let us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us all untrod; 
The New Year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 
—Lillian Grey. 
God’s building may seem slow sometimes, but He is 
building men’s characters for eternal life, and eternity is 


uncountable. 


And this commandment we have from him, That he who 
loveth God love his brother also. 1 John 4:21. 


Oh, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother. 
Where pity dwells the peace of God is there. 
To worship rightly is to love each other, 


Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 
—W hittier. 


Kind looks, kind words, kind acts, and warm handshakes 
—these are the secondary means of grace when men are 
in trouble, and are fighting their unseen battles—John Hall. 











Let us decide on one New Year Resolution—that we will 
make this an Honest Year. And if we really mean it and 
try to keep it, we shall have a busy time of it. 


One other thing let us resolve to do, as each month we 
turn to this Devotional Page, and that is, to lift a prayer to 
God for all missionaries of the cross in all lands who are 
giving their lives to make Jesus Christ known as Saviour 
and Lord. 

Here are two strong words from that great soul, Henry 
Drummond, who attributed his conversion and wonderful 
career as a soul-winner to Mr. Moody: 


No form of vice, not worldliness, not greed of gold, not 
drunkenness itself, does more to unchristianize society than 
evil temper. How many prodigals are kept out of the 
Kingdom of God by the unlovely character of those who 


profess to be inside. 


The Trail of the Covered Wagon 


There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Across our far western plains— 
From east to west they marked it 
In their slow ox-trains. 
There’s a trail of toil and heartache, 
Of fear and danger—courage, too— 
Before our land was opened 
In its vast extent—for you! 


There’s a trail of lonely cabins, 
Springing up along the way, 

That marked the first faint dawning 
Of a nation’s day! 

There’s a long, long trail of preachers, 
Following close behind, to bring 

To lonely souls the message 
Of the coming of the King. 


There’s a long, long line of church spires 
Pointing upward to the sky, 

By mountain, creek or prairie, 
Along that trail they lie; 

And they crown those early labors, 
Where the farmers turned the sod, 

But the preachers with their ploughshares 
Tilled the hearts of men—for God. 


‘There’s a long, long line of strangers 
Living still within our land, 

Strange in habit, race and language, 
At our doors they stand. 

Still today there comes the question, 
Will these make home builders, too? 

Shall we give these, too, the message 
Of the King today—will you? 


—Helen W. Munroe. 
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A Tribute to Everett Titsworth Tomlinson 


BY P. C. WRIGHT, D.D. 


Executive Secretary of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


T is not given to many to leave such a praise- 
I worthy record behind them as that left by 

Everett Titsworth Tomlinson. The memory of 
his life will always remain to those who knew him 
a source of inspiration and satisfaction. In the pass- 
ing: years those who shall not have had the privilege 
of his friendship, but who shall learn of him through 
the work that he has done, will discover the industry 
of his spirit, the breadth of his understanding, the 
clearness of his insight, the sympathy of his heart, 
the genuineness of his character, and be grateful for 
his life. 

He graduated from Williams College in the class 
of 1879. Williams and Colgate Colleges each be- 
stowed the degree of Master of Arts upon him in 
1883. In 1888 Colgate also made him a doctor of 
philosophy, and in 1906 Bucknell a doctor of letters. 

Early in life it was his intention to follow a teach- 

ing career. The principalship of the high school in 
Auburn, New York, was his first position after leav- 
ing college. In 1883 he became headmaster of the 
preparatory department of Rutgers College. His 
reputation as a teacher grew rapidly for he under- 
stood boys and how to manage them. William 
Rainey Harper discovered his gifts and urged him to 
become the head of a preparatory school for the new 
University of Chicago. But the teaching career was 
not to hold him. Life was to flow in other channels 
of useful service. 
- The Central Baptist Church, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, was without a pastor in 1888 and Doctor 
Tomlinson was invited to supply the pulpit. The 
congregation was at once delighted with his person- 
ality and preaching. He was urged to accept the 
pastorate. A minister’s life was well known to him, 
as he was the son of a minister, Rev. George E. Tom- 
linson. The call of duty impressed him and at con- 
siderable financial sacrifice the call to the pastorate 
was accepted. It was his only pastorate. For 
twenty-three years he was honored and loved as min- 
ister and friend. 

Within a few years after beginning his pastorate 
he read a story written for boys and thought to him- 
self, “I think I can write as good a story as that.” 
In 1894 he published his first story for boys. The 
success of the book led to the writing of another, and 
another, each with increasing popularity. Librari- 
ans recorded that Everett Tomlinson outranked all 
other writers of books for boys. Between 1894 and 
1924 more than a hundred volumes came from his 
pen. Early American history had been a subject of 
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great interest to Dr. Tomlinson and a considerable 
number of his books were centered around incidents 
of that period. Men will be found all over the 
United States and Canada today to whom his is a 
familiar name because of the stories they read as 
boys. Within recent years Dr. Tomlinson was plan- 
ning a western trip and chanced to go into an office 
of a Canadian railroad in New York to make inquiry 
concerning the trip. In some way his name hap- 
pened to be mentioned and the railroad man said, 
“Do you chance to be the author who wrote so many 
books for boys?” Dr. Tomlinson admitted the iden- 
tity and the gentleman said, “Let me do something 
for you,” and he secured for him a pass for the en- 
tire journey. 

In 1911 another unusual event took place chang- 
ing the entire direction of his life. He had resigned 
his pastorate to give himself to authorship. He had 
been a member of the Board of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society for a good many years 
and was well known to Doctor Henry L. Morehouse, 
long secretary of that board. In June the Northern 
Baptist Convention in session in the Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, appointed a committee to raise 
$200,000 to meet the offer of “The Man from Penn- 
sylvania” to start a fund for the benefit of Baptist 
ministers and missionaries. The committee held its 
first meeting in August to organize for its task. Doc- 
tor Morehouse stated to the committee that a secre- 
tary would be needed at once and that Doctor Tom- 
linson would be an admirable man for the position 
if he could be persuaded to undertake the task. Dr. 
Tomlinson was immediately elected, and then began 
at fifty-two years of age the greatest undertaking of 
his life. In 1888 there had come a complete change 
in his sphere of work. Again in 1911 another com- 
plete change took place. In whatever sphere he 
served, it was with distinction. Though none could 
say but himself, yet it appears that the keenest zest 
of his life was found in the task of helping, as he so 
often called them, “the old soldiers of the Cross.” As 
Executive Secretary of the Ministers and Mission- 
aries Benefit Board for the first fifteen years of its 
history and as Advisory Secretary for the last five 
years of his life, he gave of himself with unrelenting 
zeal. 

The writer of this article whose high privilege it 
has been to serve by his side officially for twenty 
years sincerely bears witness that to know him thus 
has been to increasingly admire his abilities and 
character and to hold him in undying affection. 
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Resolution Adopted by the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
PREPARED BY RECORDING SECRETARY CLARENCE M. GALLUP, D.D. 


Litt.D., was called from a successful pastorate of 23 
years at the Central Baptist Church, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, shortly after the organization of the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board, to be its first General Secretary. 
He served the Board in that capacity from 1911 until, in 
1926, it seemed that failing health made it impossible for 
him longer to attend fully to the duties of that office, 
whereupon the Board promptly elected him Advisory Sec- 
retary with continued salary, to which position he gave 
much of his time until he passed away on October 30, 1931. 
Dr. Tomlinson was unreservedly nominated for his work 
with this Board by Dr. H. L. Morehouse, its first President, 
who then was Executive Secretary of The American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, and whose interest in the min- 
istry of our denomination was.constantly intensified and 
whose judgment was widely accepted. During the entire 
period of Dr. Tomlinson’s official connection with this 
Board he abundantly justified the predictions of Dr. More- 
house concerning him. 

Coming with a full-orbed career as a Christian minister, 
supplemented with educational experience and outstanding 
honors as an author of note which won him a place in 
“Who’s Who in America,” he brought likewise to the tasks 
of this Board executive ability and financial acumen which 
were more than ordinary. Surmounting all these qualifica- 
tions, however, was a sincere and devoted interest in the 
welfare of aged and incapacitated ministers of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Tomlinson took special interest in the Retiring Pen- 
sion Fund of the Board which he helped to found, and he 
took a delight in seeing it expand equal with his pleasure 
in the administration of the beneficiary grants from its 
other funds. As these activities increased, Dr. Tomlinson 
associated with himself, by the sanction of the Board, a 
splendid staff of aides, both official and unofficial; and his 
unfailing courtesy, geniality and conscientiousness endeared 
him to them, as also to the members of the Board itself 
and the beneficiaries and pensioners whom he met or with 
whom he corresponded. 

In spite of heavy executive and literary labors in which 
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he spared not himself, Dr. Tomlinson made many exacting 
journeys to churches, conventions and special conferences 
in the interest of the work of the Board; and frequently 
he was the direct means, from private interviews, of secur- 
ing additions, large and small, to its funds, because of the 
confidence of donors in his judgment. 

Although the mantle of Dr. Tomlinson has fallen on the 
shoulders of another of like skill and devotion, and although 
his tasks, because of their extension, have been consigned 
to a splendid group of associates, nevertheless our constit- 
uency will continue in some measure to identify the work 
of the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board for many 
a day with Everett T. Tomlinson. And it is right that this 
should be so, for his career in this work has been not only 
contemporaneous but almost coterminous with the life of 
the Board itself to date. 

Significant of his unremitting labor for the Board almost 
to the end, as far as strength would permit, was his recent 
application to the task of preparing a history of this Board 
and its work for its first twenty years; and it is to be re- 
gretted that following his broad survey of these two 
decades and the use of his facile pen, he could not have 
witnessed the publication of his work. 

Although personally quiet in appearance and tempera- 
ment, Dr. Tomlinson nevertheless was endowed with real 
courage of thought and heart. It is not surprising that he 
loved to interpret American heroes to countless boy readers, 
nor that in later days he gloried in the valor and victories 
of the old soldiers of the Cross, many of whom sincerely 
will miss him; for during recent years he himself cheerfully 
and bravely fought a good fight against the foes that came 
to eat up his flesh, and, in this respect, as well as in his life 
work, he went down with colors flying. 

To his wife, who shared so fully his aims and their de- 
tails; to his family at large, who watched and guarded him, 
“calm and sage, as faded his late declining years away,” and 
to our denomination in general, this Board extends its deep 
sympathy in their loss, and its sincere appreciation of the 
character and achievement of Dr. Tomlinson. He who so 
well understood and interpreted the lives of others has 
himself won “the crown of life.” 


ee 


“For All the Saints” 


For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Jesus, be forever blest. ° 


Thou wast their rock, their fortress, and their might: 
Thou, Lord, their captain in the well-fought fight; 
Thou, in the darkness drear, their one true light. 


O blest communion, fellowship divine! 

We feebly struggle, they in glory shine; 

Yet all are one in Thee, for all are Thine. 
—WILLIAM WALSHAM How. 
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Roger Williams and the American Indians 


The Beginning of Our Fourth Century of Home Missions 
BY L. C. BARNES, D.D. 


and Mary Williams reached the American 

frontier. They worked for a little time in the 
small, young villages, the oldest less than a dozen 
years old, then pushed on through the woods and 
founded a new settlement and its church. 


From the start the major interest of this particu- 
lar frontier missionary was the native people who 
were being almost wholly neglected by the Anglo- 
Saxon pioneers. He at once became a social worker 
as well as an ardent individual gospel worker. He 
was, in fact, at once an Indian rights association, in- 
sisting that the lands of the natives must be bought 
of them and paid for, their rights being prior to any 
mere say-so of the King of England. That touched 
the thrifty Puritans on a tender spot. On that ac- 
count they banished him, coupling with his economic 
heresy, for the sake of holy appearances, certain 
other sectarian heresies, especially his doctrine of 
“Soul Liberty.””, He became famous as the founder 
of the world’s first commonwealth, with that as a 
corner-stone. But if you dig below this natural 
publicity material, you find that he lived here for 
more than forty years, making his supreme concern 
the salvation of the Indians. 

On his way to England to secure a colonial char- 
ter he wrote a book of 224 pages in behalf of the 
Indians, entitled, “A Key into the Language of 
America (a kind of Baedeker phrase book) Together 
with Brief Observations on the Customs, Manners 
and Worships, &c. of the aforesaid Natives in Peace 
and War, in Life and Death.” The publication of 
this in England and his advocacy of work for the 
Indians, along with his intimacy with John Milton 
and others at the time of high public influence, led 
the authorities to become urgent that Massachu- 
setts undertake it. That was done and John Eliot 
was appointed and salaried by the Colony to do 
noble work for the Indians. But from his first year 
in America to the end of life, without any organized 
backing, Roger Williams devoted himself to them. 
His fellow-believer, Henry Dunster, the first Presi- 


T O BE exact, it was Feb. 5th, 1631, that Roger 





dent of Harvard College, did everything in his 
power to make that a mission school and a mission- 
ary training school; he even got a new charter for 
the College stating its object to be “the education 
of the English and Indian youth of this country in 
knowledge and Godliness”’—a Bacone College be- 
fore 1650! 

With such inspired beginnings three hundred 
years ago, what ought we to be doing today? Other 
people followed our example then. But they and 
we together have moved so feebly through the cen- 
turies that today on our continent nearly seven 
million Indians are without the gospel. In the eight 
countries between the United States and our Pan- 
ama Canal Zone twice as many more are half- 
blood Indians. Ten or twelve million real 
North Americans are unevangelized. Evidently 
Protestant Christians have only been dabbling at 
the task. We had heroic beginnings once. We have 
a thin, heroic front line now. If our present charter 
actually means “North America for Christ,”’ surely 
it means the original North Americans for Christ. 
Why do we not say to our brethren of all names, 
if God can forgive us all for our long neglect, let us 
rise together at the beginning of our fourth Anglo- 
Saxon Christian century on the Western Hemi- 
sphere and take the gospel to every living member of 
the race which we have been trying to supersede. 

It would mean girding our loins for such an her- 
culean job as we have never seriously even at- 
tempted. Is there any worthier way to enter upon 
the second century of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, which is at the same time the be- 
ginning of the fourth century of our home mission 
work ? 

Note—Exact enumeration (in many Latin-American countries) 
is entirely lacking. The following figures are only approximately 
correct, but are based upon the most accurate statistics available: 
Costa Rica, 3,500; British Honduras, 20,000; Honduras, 60,000; 
Panama, 91,000; Nicaragua, 18,000; El Salvador, 234,000; 
Guatemala, 1,202,150; Mexico, 5,224,500; a total of 6,853,150 
pure blood. The total number of mixed blood is reckoned at 
7,015,800, making a total of 13,868,950. Indians in the United 


States number 355,481. This gives a grand total of 14,224,431 
in the field of our Home Mission Society. Canada adds 81,358. 
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A New Year Message from the President 
of the Baptist World Alliance 


To the Members and Friends of the Baptist 
World Alliance: 
N my New Year message to the Baptists of 
| the world for 1932 I wish to lay upon the 

hearts of our people in every land the bur- 
den of the challenging opportunity with which 
the present world condition confronts us. 

It is a time of severe testing. The whole 
structure of our modern civilization is threat- 
ened. In such times of crisis the supreme need 
of men is a return to God. In Him is our help 
and in no other. In the turning of our own 
heart and that of others back to the spiritual 
realities, Baptists can contribute mightily to the 
future triumphs of the Kingdom. 





JOHN MACNEILL 


The past year has witnessed further advance 
in the growth and unity of the World Alliance. 
Important groups have come into membership 
and other applications are in hand. Wider and 
closer contacts have been established. The 


Baptist consciousness is deepening. I write this 
on the eve of my departure for the Orient to 
visit in the name of the Alliance most of the 
Baptist groups in Japan, China, Burma, and 
India, none of which have yet been visited by 
any officer of the Alliance. Great will be my 
privilege to carry to them the greetings of their 
brethren in other lands. I crave your prayers 
that the visit may be accompanied and followed 
by mutual inspiration and blessing. 

Plans are steadily going forward for the Fifth 
World Congress to meet in Berlin in 1933. 
There again our unity and purpose will find ex- 
pression. Our German brethren eagerly antici- 
pate and plan for our coming. Pray for the 
Spirit’s guidance in all our preparation and plan 
if possible to attend. 

Two urgent duties should engage the prayer- 
ful interest of Baptists in 1932. 

The first concerns Russia where the attempt 
continues to exterminate the faith. This is 
the supreme modern challenge to Christianity. 
The spiritual tragedy deepens. Our faithful 
brethren continue to suffer for the sake of the 
Gospel. Prayer for them is our one great 
service, and how effective if we earnestly and 
constantly pray in faith! 

The second concerns the cause of world 
peace. Almost everything for the future of 
international peace turns on the success of the 
Disarmament Conference meeting in Geneva 
in February, 1932. In the moral and spiritual 
forces lies our hope. Let Baptists bring the 
impact of the Christian spirit to bear on these 
vast human interests by intercession, by ad- 
vocacy of the cause, and by the moral sanc- 
tions of the Gospel. 

Every phase of world need today calls for 
our message and our mission. The day of 
spiritual awakening we believe is not far dis- 
tant. With the Gospel on our lips in testi- 
mony, the Cross in our hearts in sacrifice, the 
power of the Spirit in our lives in holiness and 
service, let us hasten the coming of those times 
of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 

John MacNeill. 
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The Star in the East 


Rev. Coe Hayne has been reviewing ancient records in the archives of the Foreign Mission Society 
in its vault at headquarters, in order to study the early history of American Baptists, and the begin- 
nings of home mission work a century ago. As our readers know, the Home Mission Society will 
celebrate its centennial in 1932. During the course of these studies Mr. Hayne discovered an old 


sermon by 


Rev. Claudius Buchanan, of India, which was preached in Bristol, England, February 


26, 1809, from which the following paragraphs are taken. It tells a story of heroism and steadfast- 
ness in the face of persecution that is strongly reminiscent of the martyrs of the early Christian centuries. 
In these days of easy living and complacent Christianity it may well have a timely message. 


BY CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, LL.D 


fyNe] WO Mohammedans of Arabia, persons 
GM of consideration in their own country, 
have been lately converted to the Chris- 
tian faith.... One of them has already 
NEA) suffered martyrdom, and the other is 
ECA SZZ] now engaged in translating the scrip- 
tures; he is Sabat, or as he is called since his Chris- 
tian baptism, Nathaniel Sabat. Sabat resided in 
my house some time before I left India, and I had 
from his own mouth the chief part of the account 
which I shall now give to you. Some particulars 
I had from others. His conversion took place after 
the martyrdom of Abdallah, “to whose death he was 
consenting ;” and he related the circumstances to 
me with many tears. 

Abdallah and Sabat were intimate friends, and 
being young men of family in Arabia, they agreed 
to travel together, and to visit foreign countries. 
They were both zealous Mohammedans. Sabat is 
the son of Ibrahim Sabat, a noble family of the line 
of Beni-Sabat, who trace their pedigree to Moham- 
med. 

The two friends left Arabia, after paying their 
adorations at the tomb of their prophet at Mecca, 
and travelled through Persia, and thence to Cabul. 
Abdallah was appointed to an office of state under 
Zemaun Shah, king of Cabul; and Sabat left him 
there, and proceeded on a tour through Tartary. 

While Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was con- 
verted to the Christian faith by the perusal of a 
Bible (as is supposed) belonging to a Christian 
from Armenia, then residing at Cabul. (The Ar- 
menian Christians in Persia have among them a few 
copies of the Arabic Bible.) In the Mohammedan 
states, it is death for a man of rank to become a 
Christian. Abdallah endeavoured for a time to 
conceal his conversion, but finding it no longer pos- 
sible he determined to flee to some of the Christian 
churches near the Caspian Sea. He accordingly 
left Cabul in disguise, and had gained the great city 
of Bochara, in Tartary, when he was met in the 
streets of that city by his friend Sabat, who im- 
mediately recognized him. 








Sabat had heard of his conversion and flight, and 
was filled with indignation at his conduct. Abdallah 
knew his danger, and threw himself at the feet of 
Sabat. He confessed that he was a Christian, and 
implored him, by the sacred tie of their former 
friendship, to let him escape with his life. 

“But, Sir,” said Sabat, when relating the story 
to me, “I had no pity. I caused my servants to seize 
him, and I delivered him up to Morad Shah, king 
of Bochara.” 

He was sentenced to die, and a herald went 
through the city of Bochara, announcing the time 
of his execution. An immense multitude attended, 
and the chief men of the city. Sabat also went and 
stood near to Abdallah. 

He was offered his life, if he would abjure Christ, 
the executioner standing by him with his sword in 
his hand. “No,” said he (as if the proposition were 
impossible to be complied with), “I cannot abjure 
Christ.” 

Then one of his hands was cut off at the wrist. 
He stood firm, his arm hanging by his side with 
but little motion. A physician, by desire of the 
king, offered to heal the wound if he would recant. 
He made no answer, but looked up steadfastly to- 
wards heaven, like Stephen the first martyr, his eyes 
streaming with tears. He did not look with anger 
towards Sabat. He looked at Sabat, but it was be- 
nignly, and with the countenance of forgiveness. 
His other hand was then cut off. 

“But, Sir,’ said Sabat, in his imperfect English, 
“he never changed, he never changed. And when 
he bowed his head to receive the blow of death, all 
Bochara seemed to say, ‘What new thing is this?’ ” 

Sabat had indulged the hope that Abdallah would 
have recanted when offered his life; but when 
he saw his friend was dead, he resigned himself 
to grief and remorse. He travelled from place to 
place, seeking rest, and finding none. At last he 
thought that he would visit India. He accordingly 
came to Madras about five years ago. Soon after 
his arrival, he was appointed by the English govern- 
ment a Mufti, or expounder of Mohammedan law; 
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his great learning and respectable station in his 
own country rendering him eminently qualified. 

And now the period of his own conversion drew 
near. While he was at Visagapatam, exercising his 
professional duties, Providence brought in his way a 
New Testament in Arabic. It was one of those copies 
sent to India by the “Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.” He read it with deep thought, 
the Koran lying before him. He compared them to- 
gether, and at length the truth of the Word of God 
fell on his mind, like a flood of light. 

Soon afterwards he proceeded to Madras, a 
journey of 300 miles, to seek Christian baptism; 
and having made a public confession of his faith, 
he was baptized by the Rev. Dr. Kerr, in the Eng- 
lish church at that place, by the name of Nathaniel, 
in the 27th year of his age. 

Being now desirous to devote his future life to 
the glory of God, he resigned his secular employ, 
and came by invitation to Bengal, where he is now 
engaged in translating the Scriptures into the Per- 
sian language. This work hath not hitherto been 
executed, for want of a translator of sufficient 
ability. The Persian is an important language in 
the East, being the general language of Western 
Asia, particularly among the higher classes, and is 
understood from Calcutta to Damascus. But the 
great work which occupies the attention of this noble 
Arabian is the promulgation of the gospel among 
his own countrymen; and from the present fluctua- 
tions of religious opinion in Arabia, he is sanguine 
in his hopes of success. His first work is entitled, 
(Neama Besharatin lil Arabi) “Happy News for 
Arabia ;” written in the Nabuttee, or common dia- 
lect of the country. It contains an eloquent and 
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argumentative elucidation of the truth of the gospel, 
with copious authorities admitted by the Moham- 
medans themselves, and particularly by the Waha- 
bians. And, prefixed to it, is an account of the con- 
version of the author, and an appeal to the members 
of his family in Arabia, for the truth of the facts. 
Soon after his arrival in Bengal, Sabat visited the 
Baptist missionaries at Serampore. When his family 
in Arabia had heard that he had followed the ex- 
ample of Abdallah and become a Christian, they 
dispatched his brother to India (a voyage of two 
months) to assassinate him. While Sabat was sit- 
ting in his house, his brother presented himself in 
the disguise of a Faqueer, or beggar, having a dag- 
ger concealed under his mantle. He rushed on Sa- 
bat, and wounded him. But Sabat seized his arm, 
and his servants came to his assistance. He then 
recognized his brother. The assassin would have 
become the victim of public justice, but Sabat inter- 
ceded for his brother, and sent him home in peace, 
with letters and presents, to his mother’s house in 


Arabia. 
And these, my brethren, are the instances | 


wished to lay before you, of the divine power of the 
Christian religion recently exemplified in the East. | 
The conversion of Abdallah and Sabat seem to have | 


been as evidently produced by the Spirit of God, as | 


any conversion in the primitive church. Other in- 
stances have occurred in Arabia of a familiar kind, 
and on the very borders of Palestine itself. These 
are like the solitary notices which, in other nations, 
have announced the approach of general illumina- 
tion. John Hus and Jerome of Prague, were not 
perhaps more talked of in Europe than Abdallah 
and Sabat are, at this day, in Bucharia and Arabia. 


BAPTISMAL SERVICE ON JOHN HUS MEMORIAL DAY IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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Two Weeks in Congo Villages 


BY MRS. KATHERINE S. FREAS 


LL ready! The carriers are wait- 
A ing—sixteen of them—four to 
carry the kipoy, the rest to carry 
our equipment for two weeks on “the 
road”: folding cots with bedding and 
mosquito nets with frames rolled up 
inside; two chairs, a table, wash basin 
and bathtub, all made of canvas and 
collapsible; boxes holding our food, 
dishes and cooking utensils, including a 
folding oven in which to bake bread; a 
tin trunk for our clothes and personal 
belongings; besides the medical loads 
containing medicines and _ sufficient 
equipment to give injections and admin- 
ister simple remedies. Each load must 
weigh no more than sixty-five pounds 
and is, of course, transported on the 
head of a native carrier. Can you see 
us starting out along the narrow, tortu- 
ous path, called “the road,” walking 
single file, followed by our retinue? 

Across vast stretches of wilderness we 
wind—grass and scrubby bushes as far 
as the eye can see without a sign of hu- 
man habitation, up steep and rocky hills 
and down again, only to climb another 
before reaching the next village, hidden 
by a protecting grove of trees. When 
I am too tired to tackle another hill I 
climb into the kipoy, for this is my first 
trip and I am not yet hardened to the 
continuous use of my legs. The kipoy 
is a chair seat fastened to two long bam- 
boo poles, which are supported by ropes 
in front and behind to single poles that 
rest on the heads or shoulders of four 
carriers. 

When we reach a village many are 
ready to greet us or at least to gaze at 
us, for it is not often that a white per- 
son visits them, even though they may 
not be more than five or ten miles from 
the mission, and many of the women 
and children, unless they have been to 
Banza Manteke, have never seen a white 
woman more than three or four times, if 
at all. They first gather for a brief 
prayer meeting, usually held outdoors, 
for the schoolhouse is too small to hold 
everybody. Then my husband proceeds 
with the medical examination of each 
inhabitant for sleeping sickness. These 
examinations must take place twice a 
year, according to government require- 
ments. Meanwhile the medical helper 
dispenses medicine and attends to the 
sick, while Meli and I meet with the 
women. 

Meli is our only native woman helper 
at the hospital and this year we, for the 





first time, and Mr. Engwall, too, on his 
trips, are able to take one or two trained 
native women along to hold religious 
meetings and have health discussions 
with the women. Almost all of them 
are appallingly ignorant, with little if 
any notion of cleanliness in the matter 
of food or living. Some of them bathe 
frequently and try to keep their clothes 
clean. Seventy-five per cent. of them 
suffer from worms of some form or 
other infections caused by uncleanly 
habits, due to sheer ignorance, while 
for the same reason one-third or more 
of the babies die before they are one 
year old. Many of the women asked 
questions and were so eager to know 
how to help themselves. ‘But how can 
we remember what you tell us?” they 
sometimes asked, so new to them are 
the simplest rules of health. To have 
a part in these meetings was indeed an 
experience for me which will never be 
forgotten. Their faces will haunt me 
and I cannot be content until we find 
some means of helping the souls as well 
as the bodies of these mothers of Congo. 

Most of the villages in this section 
are small, averaging one hundred inhab- 
itants, two to ten miles apart. Ordi- 
narily we would visit two villages a 
day, unless one was unusually large. As 
soon as we arrived at a village water 
and firewood were brought to us and to 
our carriers, for whom food must be 
provided as well. As a rule we slept in 
the schoolhouse, which always lacked 
shutters at the window openings and 
sometimes lacked doors. People were 
generally friendly, though several of the 


villages were extremely backward, and in © 


these very villages which showed the 
greatest ignorance there was the smallest 
number of Christians. We are glad, how- 
ever, that these villages are the exception, 
for there are six thousand church mem- 
bers in our field of thirty thousand peo- 
ple, twenty per cent. of the population. 

And so by these experiences we were 
brought face to face with the realization 
of the change that Christ has already 
brought and will continue to bring to 
these people in such great need. 


“Kw OW 
New Missionaries Appointed 


At the recent meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, Nov. 9-11, Rev. and Mrs. Reu- 
ben W. Holm, Rev. George Ferre, M-D., 
and Mrs. George Ferre, Mrs. B. A. Slo- 
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cum, Miss J. Adelle Baldwin, fiancée of 
Rev. U. A. Lanue, appeared before the 
Board as candidates for appointment 
and after the customary examination 
were appointed as missionaries of the 
Society. The usual impressive dedica- 
tory service followed and Chairman 
H. J. White welcomed them into the 
fellowship. of the Society. The prayer 
of dedication was offered by Dr. G. A. 
Hagstrom of Bethel Institute. Two of 
these new appointees, namely, Rev. and 
Mrs. Holm, joined the fellowship of the 
Society from the Swedish Baptists and 
are hoping to be designated to service 
in the North Bank territory of the As- 
sam Mission, which has been assigned to 
the Swedish Baptist General Conference 
as a definite area of missionary respon- 
sibility. This new plan has just been 
worked out with the Conference where- 
by responsibility assumed for that field 
and the contributions to be applicable 
toward its work shall be over and above 
the usual contributions made by the 
Swedish churches to the work of the 
Foreign Mission Society through the 
regular denominational channels. 
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What Constitutes a Missionary 
Church 


So many requests have been received 
for the answer to this question, pre- 
viously printed in a leaflet, that a new 
edition is about to be issued. The an- 
swers to the question are as follows: 


1. It should have a program of missionary 
education. 
2. It should have a missionary committee 
or department. 
3. It should be interested in the entire 
kingdom, 
4. It should have a missionary pastor. 
5. It should practice the habit of praying 
for missionaries. 
6. It should encourage visits of mission- 
aries. 
7. It should have a missionary budget. 
8. It should have missionary education in 
the Sunday school. 
9. It should have missionary education in 
the young people’s society. 
10. It should have missionary education for 
boys and girls. 
11. It should have study classes for all 
church departments. 
12. It should have missionary reading 
courses for all grades. 
13. It should have a missionary library. 
14. It should have a missionary magazine 
table. 
15. It should have missionary programs. 
16. It should have a Missions magazine 
club. 
17. It should use missionary dramatics. 
18. It should give a stereopticon mission- 
ary lecture. 
19. It should have a missionary room. 
20. It should send delegates to summer 
conferences or assemblies. 
21. It should hold life service meetings. 
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PRESTON INSTITUTE, a teachers’ train- 
ing school for men for the Deccan, India, 
is now temporarily located at Secun- 
derabad. It is hoped that land and 
buildings for a permanent site will soon 
be obtained at Jangaon, a place better 
fitted for such a school. Rev. Frank 
Kurtz writes that it is now conducted 
in connection with the Nizam’s govern- 
ment and follows the Government cur- 
riculum. Our mission has no other 
training school for teachers in this area 
and it is essential that definite action 
concerning the future of this institution 
be taken. It is deemed unwise to have 
our Christian teachers trained in Mo- 
hammedan schools. Christian teachers 
are in real demand in many positions. 
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THE AMERICAN BapTiIstT Mission 
School at Myingyan, Burma, was re- 
named in August and will henceforth be 
known as the Case Memorial School. 
Rev. Brayton Case of Pyinmana, son of 
Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Case, in whose 
memory the school was named, gave a 
brief history of their work in Burma. 
The Commissioner from Mandalay and 
the Deputy Commissioner from Mying- 
yan were among the guests. The cere- 
mony was held in front of the mission 
house and Sunday services in the hall. 
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REv. Perry L. JACKSON reports a most 
successful Church Vacation School at 
Saddle Mountain, Oklahoma. Friends 
of this mission for the Indians provided 
the needed money and materials with 
which to work; also a sand table and 
kindergarten table which will prove use- 
ful throughout the year in the Sunday 
school. Six young Indian men brought 
daily autoloads of about ten children 
each. Three of these young men taught 
the boys handwork, while three of the 
young women helped with the girls. 
The school opened with 32 and grew to 
65. The children were taught Bible 
verses and Christian hymns and each 
morning were entranced with a Bible 
story told by Mrs. Jackson. After re- 
cess the little hands were kept busy 
with modeling clay or making rugs, etc. 
As a result of the work there were ad- 
ditions to the Sunday school, and six of 
the children expressed their intention to 


walk the ‘Jesus Road.” The parents 
were very grateful to the friends who 
had made the school possible. 
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THE HEARTS OF the Italian brethren 
in Detroit are full of joy, for they have 
been able to secure a fine property in 
the center of the largest Italian colony 
in that city. This consists of a church, 
parsonage and large social hall formerly 
used by the Episcopalians. Owing to 
the financial depression they were able 
to secure this entire plant for one-third 
the sum asked: for it four years ago. 
Pastor V. Panizzoli writes that they 
have taken possession and “the work 
is going strong.” 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS ago the site of the 
Salgodia mission station was a dense 
jungle. -Through many years of hard 
work a Christian community has been 
built up and good schools established 
there. Mr. and Mrs. G. Ager tell of 
these early beginnings: “We had the 
jungle cleared and persuaded three 
Christian families to live there. These 
people built their church of mud and 
straw. Lanterns and mats were brought 





REV. FRANK M. SWAFFIELD, PASTOR OF 

THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, BROCKTON, 

MASS., FROM WHICH THE COVERED WAGON 
STARTED ON ITS TREK 


Dakota. 


from the people’s houses when they 
came to the services. As the years went 
on and the people prospered and more 
came to live in this Christian village, 
schools for our children were formed. 
Later others from Hindu and Santal 
villages were allowed to send their chil- 
dren to the Christian schools. A definite 
work with the non-Christians has de- 
veloped in this area.” 
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“GRANDMA” EcGaRT,” 69 years old, was 
baptized this summer with eleven others 
on the Laten George’s Ranch, northeast 
of the Killdeer Mountains in North 
Rev. C. F. Brown, colporter 
missionary, welcomed a congregation of 
a hundred or more in the shade of the 
elm trees on the grass in front of the 
ranch house. After a brief service they 
went to a-pool below the dam for the 
baptisms of five women and girls and 
six men and boys. 

In contrast to this service in the 
middle of the day was the baptism by 
Mr. Brown at nine o’clock one night of 
a woman whose home is a dug-out in 
the Bad Lands of North Dakota. Seven 
people witnessed this service. The dug- 
out is about eight feet square, has in it 
a stove, narrow bed, and small cup- 
board. The table is set outside for lack 
of room. The roof is a dirt roof set on 
poles with a blanket tacked underneath 
to keep the dirt from falling. But, 
whether rich or poor, there is the same 
need of a Saviour’s love and grace. 
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Dr. AH Pon, a Chino-Burman whose 
parents were baptized by Dr. Judson, is 
holding the station of Mongnai while 
the missionary, Dr. Gibbens, is on fur- 
lough. He is as keenly interested in the 
evangelistic side of the work as he is in 
the medical and has often taken the 
place of missionaries at Kengtung, 


Namkham and Taunggyi. 
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A SEWING CLASs for girls and young 
women has been organized by Mrs. W. 
C. Osgood in Santipore, Bengal-Orissa. 
The class is limited to the most needy 
girls and women and they are doing 
handkerchief work in the hope of bring- 
ing in a little income in this exceedingly 
hard year. 
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News from the Mission Fields 


An Intimate View of the Life and Work of Our Missionaries as revealed 
through Gleanings from their Letters and from other Sources 
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DEACON PADDLETY POORMAN AND HIS DESCENDANTS 


This Race Is Not Vanishing 
BY HARRY W. TREAT 


The accompanying picture was taken 
at Christmas time, 1929. It shows an 
old man in the center, two younger 
men sitting, one either side, and two 
women standing just behind, with their 
children and grandchildren all around 
them. The old man is Deacon Pad- 
dlety Poorman, of the Red Stone 
Kiowa Indian church, near Anadarko, 
Oklahoma. His two sons and two daugh- 
ters are members of the same church, 
and many of the others also are mem- 
bers. In fact last Easter the pastor had 
the privilege of baptizing a great grand- 
daughter of this old man, so that now 
there are four generations represented in 
the membership. This picture does not 
show any of the “in-laws” of the family 
at all. Only descendants of Mr. and 
Mrs. Poorman were allowed to sit for 
this picture. Mrs. Poorman died in 1928. 

Paddlety Poorman is probably coming 
near to eighty years of age. For years 
he was one of the leading Sun Dance 
worshipers of the Kiowas. Before the 
Government stopped the sun dance gath- 
erings and dances of the Kiowas, forty 
years ago, he was one who went through 
the ordeal of dancing for three days and 
nights in an August sun, also cutting 





his flesh, drinking no water and eating 
nothing during the dance. He tried most 
of the heathen practices of the Kiowas 
as a young man, but found no soul sat- 
isfaction. Thirty some years ago the 
Gospel caught him, and for years he 
has been known as “a strong Christian.” 
In fact, when he was stricken with apo- 
plexy some fifteen years ago, and we 
thought he would surely die, when he 
could not speak a word with his tongue, 
nor hardly make a sign with his hands 
that was understood, he was able to sign 
“No!” every time some of his heathen 
friends tried to do some heathen prac- 
tice, so as to make medicine to heal 
him. He had given up the heathen su- 
perstitions. He welcomed by look his 
Christian friends for a word of prayer. 
His oldest son did as he wanted, to 
obey the doctor’s orders that he should 
have quiet. And he was still alive in 
January, 1931. His testimony often is, 
“You people do not know how strong 
Jesus is. He can keep you even when 
you cannot speak His name.” 

His oldest son, David Paddlety, sit- 
ting at his left in the picture, the large 
man, is a pleasant man, a deacon in the 
same church with his father, the church 
treasurer and a Sunday school teacher. 
David is the one who was chosen to go 
to the World’s Baptist Congress when 


it met in Stockholm, Sweden. Dr. Kin- 
ney chose him as one of the best repre- 
sentatives to show what Christianity has 
done for the Indians. 

These people live on and farm their 
land, and are industrious, respectable 
citizens and neighbors. Most of the 
children in the picture attend the public 
schools near their homes, and are usually 
among the leaders in all school work. Sev- 
eral in the picture are in the high school 
—for in our Red Stone community we 
have a good consolidated school doing 
full high school work, an accredited 
school. 

It may be added that the Kiowa tribe 
has grown from about 1150 men, women 
and children in 1907 to over 1900 in 
1930. This picture will help you realize 
that this race is not vanishing. 


Western Civilization 


Invades West China 


Here in China contrasts are many and 
varied. Soldiers and their shadows, 
banditry and poverty, abound on the 
one side, while on the other side we 
note the rapid progress that is being 
made in the acquiring of the worthier 
aspects of Western civilization. In 
Chengtu the streets have been widened 
and paved, electric lights installed, 
stores enlarged and show windows put 
in, sanitary conditions improved, a pub- 
lic health department started, and or- 
ganizations for the relief of the desti- 
tute founded. Foreigners in West China 
are particularly fortunate if they hap- 
pen to be situated in. Chengtu, for in 
this city a number of Chinese stores 
carry foreign goods. Astonishing as it 
may be, there are even automobile 
agencies and repair shops. To climax 
this statement, we may say that in one 
of these agencies one may also buy 
enamel bathtubs, Peking rugs, and Com- 
munity Plate. On the campus Mr. 
Dickinson with his experimental farms 
helps to supply the food needs of the 
missionaries. This year we have en- 
joyed as luxuries apples, tomatoes, corn, 
asparagus, strawberries and fresh milk 
from foreign cows. We are rapidly ap- 
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proaching that state where, as far as 
physical needs go, our wants can be as 
adequately supplied here as at home.— 
Clarence G. Vichert, Chengtu, W. China. 


Elk Creek Indians Hold 
Successful Camp Meeting 


BY MRS. F. L. KING 


The young men on the Elk Creek 
field in Oklahoma asked the mission- 
aries if they could not have a meeting 
there. We were glad to unite our ef- 
forts with theirs. It was planned that 
the missionaries should preach the gos- 
pel while the Indians should make all the 
arrangements and assist with the personal 
work. So in the last days of September 
we met in the most beautiful grove of 
all the Kiowa country. For several 
days the Indians gathered, word having 
gone out that there was to be a big 
camp-meeting. Many were hoping for 
something for which their hearts were 
hungry and many Christians were long- 
ing to help others find Christ. 

All through the woods the tents were 
put up. Many Indian children kept the 
air ringing with their happy voices, 
little black-eyed babies laughed and 
cooed, mothers were busy over camp- 
fires and arranging for the comfort of 
their families and guests. Tables went 
up under the trees, meat was hung to 
dry on poles, groups of friends were 
gathered in friendly talk, and the gleam 
of the fires over all painted a picture 
not to be forgotten. 

For our chapel we chose a place a 
little apart from the camp, under the 
shade of large elm and pecan trees with 
the world shut out. During the meet- 
ings there was deep reverence on the 
part of all, even those who were con- 
fessedly following other gods. The 
beautiful Kiowa songs came straight 
from the heart and seemed to lift us 
up to the Great Father. English songs 
were also sung, the Indian young people 
dearly loving the English hymns. 

Missionary F. L. King, assisted by 
two others—Rev. W. A. Wilkin and 
Rev. Perry Jackson—gave stirring ad- 
dresses, and the stronger Christians 
gave testimonies. On Sunday after the 
Sunday school lesson the message was 
given during a breathless stillness. At 
the close many came forward, some 
with tears, confessing wrongs and seek- 
ing a closer walk with God. One man 
said, “My son has been drinking whis- 
key and I have not been able to keep 
him from it. I have concluded that the 
reason is because I have not been living 
right myself. I come seeking to live a 
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stronger Christian life.” Another said, 
“I come because I find I must fight 
sin. While I am Christian, I have not 
been opposing the devil as I should.” 
So intense was the feeling that dinner 
was forgotten and the meeting con- 
tinued on into the afternoon. When at 
last we did stop to eat, it was not long 
before all were back for the afternoon 
service. This time many others came 
forward in great humiliation and peni- 
tence. Differences between church 
members were forgotten and one boy 
came to follow Christ in baptism. This 
meeting lasted until nearly dark and 
after a brief suppertime we gathered yet 
again for an earnest, happy closing ser- 
vice. Joy was in many hearts. The 
power of the Great Spirit was strong 
and searching, and the hearts of the 
missionaries sang with a great gladness. 


Carrying on at the Swatow 
Christian Institute 


Recently I have been called upon to, 
take over temporarily a rather heavy 
responsibility and for that reason I have 
not been able to get away to a less hot 
atmosphere, as I usually do during the 
greatest heat. The Chinese director of 
our Christian Institute went to America 
last month and it was generally agreed 
that I should administer the work pend- 
ing its transfer to the Chinese Ling 
Tong Convention. It will probably take 
at least six months before this can be 
done, and a Chinese director secured. It 
really is not a woman’s “job,” but both 
Chinese: and missionaries felt that as I 
had worked with my husband in estab- 
lishing and carrying on this work from 
the beginning that I knew more about 
it than any other of our missionaries. 








MRS. JACOB SPEICHER AND THE STAFF OF THE SWATOW CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE 


This being the case, I could not refuse 
to accept the responsibility. 

But I am confronted with serious 
problems, the lack of capable assistance 
and the lack of funds to secure that 
assistance. We get no appropriation 
from the Board direct but have the use 
of the rentals received from the shops 
on the first floor. This and an annual 
financial campaign for funds from the 
community is sufficient to carry on the 
activities. This year, for good reasons, 
we had no financial campaign, and to 
make it harder, we had some unusual 
expenses. The city government put in 
new sewers, which was a very good 
thing, but it about wiped out our 
finances. Our treasurer says we shall 
have to work on faith for some months, 
just to pay the salaries of our ordinary 
helpers. I am sure the Lord will help 
us in some way, I don’t know how, but 
I am trying to leave it with Him and at 
the same time do the best I can, with 
His help.—Mrs. Anna K. Speicher. 


An Ideal Rural 


‘Church in Idaho 


BY EDWIN E. SUNDT 


The name of the Baptist Church at 
New Plymouth, Western Idaho, sug- 
gests its New England heritage. In- 


_deed the fertile valley, distant moun- 


tains, abundance of trees and many 
orchards remind one of certain farming 
sections in old New England. Here, in 
the heart of a prosperous fruit growing 
area, stands one of the loveliest rural 
churches anywhere in the West. 
Completed in 1926 the building is 
both practical and attractive. It is sur- 
rounded by cement walks, spacious 
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VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL IN 1931 AT NEW PLYMOUTH 


lawns and shade trees. From every 
angle it suggests dignity and good taste 
and the interior has ideal equipment for 
worship, Christian education and social 
occasions. In fact the entire edifice tes- 
tifies honorably to the people and Rev. 
Henry Jacobs pastor, who planned it, 
erected it by sacrificial giving, and now 
rejoice in its beauty and generous use. 
Seven years ago when Pastor Jacobs 
arrived upon the field he found a small 
and discouraged group of people who 
worshiped in a building no longer fitted 
for public services. Now the member- 
ship is over 300 with 46 additions last 
year without any special “drives” or 
campaigns. The present budget is 
$3000 and church attendance frequently 
exceeds 300, while the church school re- 
ports 165 as an average number pres- 
ent. There are three enthusiastic young 
people’s societies, with an attendance of 
25 or more in each group every Sunday. 
Worship services frequently fill the spa- 
cious auditorium and through special 
evening programs the attendance over- 
taxes the capacity of the main floor. 
Pastor Jacobs, during his seven years 
at New Plymouth, has given himself un- 
stintedly to his ministry. For miles 





FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, NEW PLYMOUTH 


around this ideal church families know 
the friendship and interest of this good 
shepherd. His church is known as the 
favorite place for weddings, and numer- 
ous funerals, often of people who have 
no direct connection with the New 
Plymouth church, testify to the esteem 
of the pastor and value of the church. 

New Plymouth has a population of 
about 600. The farmers have been in- 





PASTOR HENRY JACOBS AND TWO 
MEMBERS OF THE PIG CLUB 


terested in cooperatives of various 
types. There are several fraternal or- 
ganizations in the community. All of 
them use the church on different occa- 
sions and are welcomed to do so. Pas- 
tor Jacobs has encouraged and led 4-H 
Clubs, Pig Clubs, Calf Clubs, etc. The 
church observes such occasions as Rural 
Life Sunday, Farmers’ Day, Dairy 
Men’s Night, Poultry Men’s Day and 
an annual Flower Exhibit. These, in 
addition to similar days and festivals, 
are promoted by the church and spon- 
sored by business men and farmers. 
Pastor and church are therefore 
known for their cooperative spirit and 
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eagerness to share in every community 
advancement. The yearly calendar of 
the church indicates a ceaseless stream 
of happy events and the Sunday bulle- 
tin, mimeographed by the pastor, is un- 
usually attractive. Simple dramatiza- 
tions and original services on Sunday 
evenings are a part of the program. 
These attract large family groups from 
distant points. 

The church school is well organized 
and proceeds with the best educational 
principles in mind. There is an annual 
teacher training class and a very large 
church vacation school each summer. 
A choir of young folk, some thirty in 
number, guided by a trained director, 
render inspiring music each Sunday, and 
the large young people’s group is un- 
usually faithful in church attendance 
and devotion to the church and pastor. 

Pastor Jacobs has repeatedly faced 
difficult problems while in New Plym- 
outh. The years have by no means 
solved all of them. But his leadership 
and wisdom have been justified by the 
results and he has resolved to continue 
to do his best right where he is though 
other congregations have sought his ser- 
vices. To such rural leaders the coun- 
try church is grateful, and dependent 
upon them for continued progress. We 
congratulate pastor and people and wish 
them God’s rich benedictions. 


A Strange Funeral Processsion 
in Bengal-Orissa 


The wife of one of our young student- 
preachers died. She had been sick for 
a long time. Mrs. Marsh and I had 
been in touch with the family and had 
done all that we could.. Death came to 
Mrs. Sahu about eight o’clock Friday 
night at the Tata Hospital. Her hus- 
band came to the bungalow to tell us 
of his loss and to ask for our help. 
When death strikes in India the body 
must be disposed of without delay. The 
Tata Hospital is not a Christian institu- 
tion. Hindus will not touch a dead 
body for fear of pollution—not physical 
pollution but spiritual defilement. The 
sweeper caste must handle all dead 
things, and it was too late to secure 
any sweepers that night. I took my 
Christian cook and went to the hos- 
pital with the husband and several 
friends who had accompanied him. 
There I tried to get the use of one of 
the Company ambulances, but could 
not. Finally we did secure a stretcher 
and Christian friends removed the body. 
The stretcher was placed across the back 
doors of the Mission car and we started 
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for Jugslai, four miles away. In the 
car were the grandmother and mother of 
Mrs. Sahu, her husband, four Christian 
friends and the driver. We could not 
get near the Sahu home with the car, 
but had to stop about two blocks away. 
From this place I led the strange proces- 
sion with a flashlight. The four friends 
came next bearing the stretcher and the 
family of the dead followed. There 
were no wild shrieks of grief from them; 
only the quiet sobbing of the mother as 
we made our way down the dark, narrow 
road-pathway between mud houses. The 
body was reverently placed on a bed at 
home for a few hours until the final 
journey. We had prayer before I left 
the house. I was struck with the dig- 
nity of it all, with the reverence mani- 
fested toward the dead, with the sin- 
cerity of the grief, with the husband’s 
quiet submission to God’s will. Early 
the next afternoon the body was brought 
to the little Christian cemetery and 
buried in a plain wooden box, covered 
with black cheesecloth. The Indian pas- 
tor conducted the services. It is such 
contacts as this that demonstrate the 
advance of the gospel in India. How 
infinitely superior such conduct in the 
presence of death to ‘weird rites of su- 
perstition and fear—L. F. Marsh, Jam- 
shedpur, Bengal-Orissa. 


A New Rural Training School 
in South India 


The construction of a new Rural 
Community Training School at Cum- 
bum, South India, is of special interest 
at this time because of the foreign mis- 
sion study topic for the current year. 
Ground for the new building was broken 
on June 11th, which happened to be 
the birthday of the late John Newcomb, 
for nearly fifty years in missionary ser- 
vice at Cumbum. 

Mr. G. Edward, a second generation 
Indian Baptist and at present a govern- 
ment revenue inspector, has furnished 
an account of the groundbreaking ser- 
vice from which the following extracts 
are taken: 

Mr. K. Serabha Reddy, President of 
the Markapur Taluk Board, was present 
on the occasion for “breaking ground” 
for the foundation of the new building. 
Mr. Subrahmanyan, Local Fund Super- 
visor, who has given us valuable techni- 
cal advice regarding the construction of 
the building, and Mr. Krishna Rao, the 
Public Works Department Supervisor 
from Markapur, were prominent guests 
along with Hindu friends from sur- 
rounding villages. 
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MR. K. SERABHA REDDY BREAKING GROUND 
AT CUMBUM, SOUTH INDIA 


He had been watching the various 
activities of the several foreign missions 
in India with interest and felt that they 
were all selfless and sacrificial endeavors 
for our country. He said also that 
the government had been doing many 
good things for the Indians but that 
they were doing them all with Indian 
money—money derived from revenue 
collected in our country—while the 
money that the missionaries were spend- 
ing for our countrymen was entirely 
their money, foreign money. The speaker 
then remarked that our indebtedness to 
the foreign mission bodies was im- 
measurable. Their work among the 
poor and backward communities was 
especially admirable. 

The foreign missionaries taking up the 
cause of such meant nothing but their 
love for suffering humanity, and that 
this was in keeping with the principles 
and practice of their Master, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


The New Harper Memorial 
Hospital in Namkham, Burma 
BY G. S. SEAGRAVE, M.D. 


The generation of missionaries which 
decided upon the Namkham plain as 
the site for the development of medical 
missionary work among the Shans was 
well advised. The plain is one of the 
most thickly populated of all the Shan 
States. It is not only the junction point 
of great overland travel routes between 
Chirta, Burma and the Shan States, but 
it is the actual meeting point of these 
countries. One of the very largest, if 
not the largest and most important, five- 
day bazaars of all the Shan States 
brings thousands of people to the town 
of Namkham. 
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Medical work was begun here almost 
forty years ago. The country was wild 
and it took a good many years to per- 
suade the people that the medical mis- 
sionaries were good physicians and sur- 
geons. But now we have more work 
than we can handle. For ten years the 
medical and surgical work of the hos- 
pital had been carried on in a wooden 
building which was continually over- 
flowing. Things had reached an impasse 
when the Woodward Avenue Baptist 
Church of Detroit, Michigan, subscribed 
$20,000 to permit a proper stone hos- 
pital to be built as a memorial to one 
who had been a church member there 
and a medical missionary at Namkham, 
Dr. Robert Harper. The hospital took 
a year and a half to build, but the need 
was so great that the unfinished building 
was in use for eleven months before 
completion. Built of cobblestones on a 
most advantageous site, it is an out- 
standing monument to the forethought 
of the American Baptist Mission. Hun- 
dreds of patients come to the hospital 
from towns five, ten and even fifteen 
days’ journey away in Burma, the Shan 
States and China, for it is the only sur- 
gical hospital available. 

The Shans are a lovable people. But 
their hearts are surrounded by an im- 
penetrable forest of hindrances to the 
message of Jesus Christ. It is because 
the helpful, loving care of one’s physi- 
cian breaks down barriers such as these 
that the previous generation of Ameri- 
can Baptists sent medical men here. 

Nurses are trained in the hospital 
Training School, receiving a four years’ 
training in Burmese in every branch of 
nursing practice. Twenty-four nurses 
are on the staff, three of them being 
graduates. Until the coming of Miss 
Irene Daleen, our first permanent Amer- 
ican nurse, these nurses were little doc- 
tors also, helping out in the dispensary 
and on emergencies when the doctor was 
away. They pay long-distance calls 
into the jungles to help the sick of their 
own race, and often spend extra time 
trying to convert their patients. 

We had an unusual dedicatory ser- 
vice in May. The guests of honor were 
the Shan princes of our state and the 
big state in China to the north. In spite 
of their Buddhist beliefs, they spoke 
with no uncertain appreciation of the 
work of the American Baptists through 
the hospital and urged the people of 
their respective states to be more ready 
to come for treatment. This is the first 
time that our Sawba has said anything 
favorable about the Baptist Mission in 
public or in private. 
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How Denominations 
Are Giving 

Dr. Merrill of the Congregational 
Board, at a luncheon attended by an in- 
terdenominational group in New York, 
presented figures showing the decreases 
in receipts reported by several denomi- 
nations. The comparison is with last 
year and the reports were brought down 
to October 1. Following are the figures: 
Episcopalian, 12.19%; Presbyterian, 
8.15%; Northern Baptist, 7%; Con- 
gregational, 12.2%; Methodists (last 12 
months), 16.57%; Methodists (last 5 
months), 26.61%. 

It will be noted that Northern Bap- 
tists make the best showing in this list. 
It is also significant that the two de- 
nominations which have most strongly 
emphasized the Every Member Canvass, 
Baptist and Presbyterian, are the two 
that show the smallest shrinkage in re- 
ceipts, while Methodists, who have 
rather departed from this plan, show the 
most serious falling off. 


Baptist Workers Pledge 
Gifts from Income 


The staffs of our Northern Baptist 
organizations are taking up the Mainte- 
nance Movement idea and applying it to 
themselves. The workers of national, 
state and city boards and societies were 
among the very first to commit them- 
selves to the plan of turning over part 
of their income as an “over and above” 
gift to the denomination, for the main- 
tenance of its work in the face of less- 
ened giving due to unemployment. 
They were, in fact, arranging to do this 
before any public announcement of the 
plan was made. 

In Southern California the members 
of the staff met and, as an expression of 
conviction and purpose, Promotional 
Director Woodbury submitted the fol- 
lowing: 

“Because we love our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ and believe in the 
coming of His Kingdom on earth; and 

“Because we believe the missionary 
agencies cooperating under the unified 
budget of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion are contributing materially and di- 
rectly to the coming of His Kingdom; 
and 

“Because we see a real emergency de- 
veloping in denominational missions be- 








cause of the falling off in gifts to the 
unified budget during this year of de- 
pression; and 

“In order to turn defeat into glorious 
victory and to challenge all Baptists 
whose incomes have not been seriously 
impaired to make a similar additional 
self-denial offering some time between 
now and the end of the fiscal year; and 

“In consideration of like. sacrificial 
giving on the part of others of our Bap- 
tist leaders and brethren, 

“We, the undersigned members of the 
staff at denominational headquarters in 
Los Angeles, agree to make an extra 
sacrificial offering of the following num- 
ber of days’ income: 


This commitment was signed by every 
member of the staff at Southern Cali- 
fornia denominational headquarters. 


Ready for Community 
Canvass 


The states of largest Baptist popula- 
tion will be active in the Community 
Canvass this year. New York has 
profited by the experience of last year 





Finances 


The National Council com- 
mends to the men of the Baptist 
churches a careful study of the 
revised literature which is avail- 
able for the Every Member Can- 
vass. Secure it now from the 
Board of Missionary Cooperation 
or from our office. 

This is the financing method 
the National Council recommends. 
We regret that an unauthorized 
letter written and signed by a 
Vice-Chairman has made it appear 
otherwise. We deplore the use of 
our name in connection with a 
remunerative service by a finan- 
cial organization, although we 
have every reason to believe that 
the firm which issued the letter 
was prompted by the most worthy 
motives. 

W. C. CoLeMAN, Chairman, 
National Council of Northern 
Baptist Men. 
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and has perfected a much more thor- 
ough organization. Massachusetts is 
building its plans for the Canvass 
around eight important centers. Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Michigan 
are ready. Appointments of State Di- 
rectors and Committees include: 


OHIO 
Mr. A. J. Hudson, Cleveland, Director 
Rev. F. W. Stanton, Warren, Chairman 
Mrs, H. H. Griffin, Cleveland, Secretary 
Rev. M. Brelsford, East Cleveland 
Rev. D. R. Sharpe, Cleveland 
Mrs. Lloyd Brown, Lakewood 
Mrs. W. J. Hagerty, Shaker Heights 
Mr. A. F, Williams, Cleveland 
Mr. L. R. Landfear, Bedford 
Rev. J. P. Hendershot, Akron 
Dr. F. Chambers, Granville 
Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Dr. Harvey Bartle, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Director 
Dr. M. Joseph Twomey, Philadelphia 
Rev. B. C. Barrett, Philadelphia 
Mrs. H. A. Pyle, West Chester 
Mrs. John P. Thompson, Philadelphia 
Mr. R. C. Hassrick, Philadelphia 
Rev. F. W. Tomlinson, Philadelphia 
Dr. William G. Russell, Philadelphia 


ILLINOIS 
Rev. B. E. Allen, Rockford, Chairman 
Rev. John H. Carstens, Rock Island 
Dr. A. E, Peterson, Chicago 
Mrs. Chas. Parkes, Chicago 
Rev. J. W. Merrill, Springfield 


MICHIGAN 
Prof. L. F. Smith, Kalamazoo, Director 


ARIZONA 
Mr. N. W. Benning, Phoenix, Director 
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Second Edition of 
Saddlebags 


A second printing of Saddlebags was 
necessary. Three weeks after publica- 
tion the orders in hand exceeded the 
first edition by 5,000 copies and only 
part of the states had been heard from. 
The plates had been held to meet a pos- 
sible emergency of this kind and it was 
only necessary to put them back on the 
press for another run. This second 
printing provided 60,000 additional 
copies, the first edition having been ap- 
proximately 300,000. Every state or- 
dered a larger quantity than was in- 
cluded in the first shipment and there 
were also special requests from our mis- 
sionary societies to be taken care of. 

It will be noted that the page of Sad- 
dlebags is somewhat larger than The 
Mail Box of last year and that the num- 
ber of pages is forty instead of forty- 
eight and a cover. Omitting a cover of 
special stock was one of the economies 
which lowered the cost of production. 
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Honor Certificates 
for Pastors 


When the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion meets in San Francisco in 1932, the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety will award for the first time 
“Honor Certificates” to a limited num- 
ber of rural pastors. Miss Rosa O. Hall, 
of South Willington, Connecticut, has 
made a generous gift to the Home Mis- 
sion Society, the income of which will 
be used to defray the cost of preparing 
and issuing these Certificates which will 
be presented to pastors who have ren- 
dered distinctive service in rural fields. 
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The best and brightest letter of the 
week comes from Secretary Ralph Tay- 
lor Andem of Michigan, whose cheerful 
announcement follows: “We have some 
news which we think you will enjoy. 
We are going to be able to send a check 
today that will show Michigan at least 
$1700 ahead of last year at this time. 
This means that in the face of greater 
unemployment and about a twenty per 
cent. worse condition in industry, Mich- 
igan for the past three months has been 
able to gain a little each month on its 
total above the year before for the same 
period. I think this is a real testimony.” 


City Redemption Conference 
at Cleveland 


This conference, whose program we 
gave in December issue, drew some 250 
Baptist men and women to the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church, November 4-5. 
The company included city pastors, state 
secretaries, representatives of the na- 
tional societies, and Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, city executives and mis- 
sionaries—a representative and deeply 
interested body which for two days se- 
riously considered matters of grave mo- 
ment to our country. The addresses 
were of a high order and set forth the 
conditions which make our cities startling 
problems. 

The Findings Committee welcomed 
the conference as a most forward-look- 
ing step. It says that with 54 per cent. 
of the people in the cities, these become 
distinctive. The entire life of the na- 
tion is colored by the life of the city. 
The deplorable moral and social condi- 
tions in many cities constitute a menace 
to our system of government and the 
entire structure of our civilization. 
Christian leadership, courageous and re- 
sourceful, is immediately necessary. It 
is time that as a denomination we com- 
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mit ourselves in a new, more definite 
and sacrificial way to the Christianizing 
of the American cities. We call upon 
our city churches and all our denomina- 
tional agencies to make a thorough and 
honest investigation of the city fields in 
America. 

The findings consider what the re- 
demption of the city means, in terms, 
goal, attitude of sacrifice, opportunity 
of immediate and unparalleled service, 
and a unique opportunity in the present 
economic crisis for a definite relief min- 
istry on the part of our churches. The 
necessity is urged of an increasing city- 
wide church cooperation, denominational 
and interdenominational, between all 
the forces that make for an adequate 
ministry to the city needs. Special at- 
tention is given to youth and leisure and 
the Christian home. The following sum- 
mary we quote from The Baptist: 


We believe that the Church has been 
called of God to give itself for the re- 
demption of the city. 

We believe that the Church has an 
adequate message that will redeem the 
personal and social life of the city. 

The Church must willingly adapt its 
program and organization to make vital 
Lo message to every sphere of human 
ife. 

The task of redeeming the city is too 
great for any church. Baptist churches 
in any city must face the task as a unit; 
each church being willing to interpret 
its life solely in terms of the kingdom 
enterprise. 

We call upon all our churches to meet 
the city challenge in the sacrificial, cru- 
sading spirit of the pioneer. 

www 
The Truth About an Important 
Case 


The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society has been made defendant in a 
suit filed in the U. S. District Court, 
Southern District of New York, by 
Suma Burgess (formerly Bosen), a full- 
blooded Indian woman of the Creek 
Nation, who gave $17,000 to the Society 
in 1923 under agreement which pro- 
vided for the payment to her of an in- 
come for life at the rate of 5% per 
annum. A similar agreement was en- 
tered into with her mother, Lucy Poloke, 
in consideration of a gift of $83,000. 
The agreement with Suma Bosen (now 
Burgess) stipulated that, if her death 
should occur first, the payments were 
to be continued to her mother. The 
agreement with Lucy Poloke stipulated 
that, if she should die first, the pay- 
ments were to be continued to her 
daughter, who was her sole heir. 

Although the Society has no intention 
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of trying the case in the daily press and 
its Board of Managers realizes the fu- 
tility of attempting to correct any er- 
roneous statements therein, or miscon- 
ceptions arising therefrom, the Board 
has authorized the publication of a brief 
statement of the facts in deference to 
the wishes of a number of its con- 
stituents. - 

The gift from Suma Burgess consisted 
of $17,000 in Liberty bonds, while Lucy 
Poloke gave $53,000 in Liberty bonds 
and $30,000 in cash. The bonds were 
sold and the proceeds reinvested in guar- 
anteed first mortgages on real estate in 
Greater New York in order to assure an 
income sufficient to meet the payments 
provided for in the agreements. The 
payments have been made promptly on 
January and July 1st each year since the 
gifts were received, at first being sent 
to the Superintendent of the Five Civ- 
ilized tribes at Muskogee for account 
of Mrs. Bosen and Mrs. Poloke. After 
Mrs. Poloke’s death on March 12, 1925, 
the payments under both agreements 
were made to the Superintendent for 
account of Mrs. Bosen. Beginning with 
July 1, 1930, they have been made to 
the American National Bank at Bristow, 
Oklahoma, for account of Suma Bur- 
gess in accordance with the terms of a 
voluntary trust which she created in 
order to conserve her estate. 

Under the terms of the two agree- 
ments, the gifts were to be held in trust 
for Bacone College and the Murrow In- 
dian Orphans’ Home upon the death of 
the survivor and were to be known as 
the “Lucy Poloke Endowment Fund” 
and the “Suma Bosen Endowment 
Fund.” The gifts were made solely for 
the benefit of the Indians and not for 
the general work of the Society. 

In the Jackson Barnett case, to which 
references have been made in the daily 
press, the Society refused to consider 
any compromise before the suit was 
brought. Its position was that the trans- 
action had been made for the benefit of 
the Indians and that the Society had ac- 
cepted the gift in trust in perfect good 
faith, but if it had no legal right to the 
fund it did not want to retain any part 
of it. The Society has taken the same 
position in the present case and, while 
it would, of course, prefer to avoid the 
unfavorable publicity connected with 
litigation of this character, it is under 
obligation to defend the action in the 
interest of the Indians who would be the 
ultimate beneficiaries. 

THE AMERICAN Baptist HOME 
MIssION SOCIETY, 
Samuel Bryant, Treasurer. 
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Two Interesting Meetings Among American Indian Women 


At Rainy Mountain Church 
BY HARRIET L. KING 


A MOST interesting all-day meeting 

was that held at the home of 
Tson-mah (Mrs. George Poolaw), a fine 
Christian Kiowa woman. There were 
twenty women, young and old, present, 
and it was a day of happy fellowship. 
The morning was spent in embroidering 
pieces for a quilt. Then came a fine, 
well-cooked dinner. After dinner there 
was a display of doll and baby dresses 
for a contest. 

Miss Dorothy Smith, our demonstrator 
in home work, gardens and poultry, 
gave a talk on gardening which was very 
instructive and helpful. Following this 
there were jolly games and a good time 
in general, with the announcement of 
the winners of prizes for the best doll 
dresses; .and some delicious refresh- 
ments, served by daughters of the 
hostess. A Kiowa hymn and a prayer 
closed the happy little gathering. 

Many such meetings are being held 
by our Kiowa women. Once a month, 
after a morning of sewing, a missionary 
program is given, and a greater interest 
is being shown in people of other coun- 
tries than ever before. One White Cross 
box has been sent this year, and another 
is being planned. 

The women are giving to home and 
foreign missions, and are making 
quilts and selling them in order to build 
a new community house which we so 
much need. The Kiowa women of 
Rainy Mountain Church are very much 
alive and are earnestly trying to serve 
the Master of us all. Our president, 


‘woman the same desire. 


Mrs. David Poolaw, the third from left 
in the back row, is alert and eager to do 
her very best. She inspires in each 
Tson-mah 
stands in the center of the back row, 
and one daughter is at the extreme right 
of the front row, an earnest Christian 


young woman, Mrs. Jasper Sounkeah. 
Miss Dorothy Smith, our demonstrator, 
is at the left in front, and our two white 
friends who came to judge the dresses 
are at the right in the back row. This 
is a good picture of the representative 
women workers. 





THE RED STONE KIOWA INDIAN FARM WOMEN’S CLUB 


At Red Stone, Oklahoma 


BY HARRY H. TREAT 


HY should not the women from 

Indian homes share in the en- 

deavor and inspiration which is 
to be found in the farm women’s clubs 
of our country? It has been the rule 
in many of the communities where there 
are Indian women to have them work 
in such clubs and get the assistance 
which is given to such clubs of their 
white neighbors. Usually the club of In- 
dian women is just an additional phase 
of getting them to work along construc- 
tive lines. An Indian farm women’s 
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club is also, probably, a women’s mis- 
sionary circle at other times. Or the 
club may be the joint organization of 
the women of two churches. The pic- 
ture shows those who met one day for 
club work, and about half are members 
of the Methodist church and the other 
half members of the Red Stone Baptist 
church, the two churches being four 
miles apart. In the county of south- 
western Oklahoma where the Red Stone 
church is, at the County Fair where 
some twenty-odd women’s clubs are fed- 
erated, about one-fourth are Indian 
women’s clubs, who enter into competi- 
tion regularly each year with their white 
sisters in sewing, canning, baking, and 
home improvement projects, and usually 
rank high in the scoring of the judges; 
rarely are they at the tail end. And why 
should not a women’s society, mission- 
ary or sewing, have one phase of its 
work along the ideas of the farm 
women’s plans? Citizenship and church 
membership are not at all contrariwise. 
And the Indian women are able to do as 
well as they now do because for more 
than twenty years some of the mission- 
ary wives and women have been in the 
homes so much of the time with their 
Indian sisters. Also many of the 
Indian women have been at school and 
have learned enough so that they are ex- 
cellent home makers and workers. While 
Indian school and Agency conditions 
may not be such that investigating com- 
mittees return “A No. 1” reports, yet 
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the work of the Government plus the 
work of loyal missionary men and 
women can make good comparison with 
all the white neighbors. 

It is proper to add to the facts of 
which this picture may give an idea, that 
not only is the home a fine home, but 
the wife uses a pressure cooker now and 
does much canning and work during the 
vegetable and fruit season. Other In- 
dian women do as well. She and several 
other women are adepts with an incu- 
bator. And several of the Indian homes 
of this women’s club, as well as the 
other women’s clubs, know how to care 
for a Jersey cow. In many communities 
if a real good garden is wanted to show 
off, go to some Indian home. In the 
farm homes of Kiowa Agency every pos- 
sible help is given to the man or woman 
who is willing to use such home helps as 
become usable by the men and women 
who work at farm club meetings. 


A Tribute to W. E. Witter 


BY FRED P. HAGGARD 


William Ellsworth Witter influenced 
my life more than any man I ever met. 
From the days of my youth as a pastor 
in Iowa, to which he came as a district 
secretary of the then Missionary Union, 
through all the intervening years his 
unique spiritual personality held for me 
a blessing I have highly prized and shall 
never lose. There are countless others 
in all parts of our land and in the Orient 
who could bear similar testimony, for 
he was a man who was eager in thought 
and tireless in service for others. He 
made friends easily and held them, for 
his was a temperament of singular 
poetic charm and attractiveness. En- 
dowed with high intellectual gifts, he 
was a close student of men and affairs. 

His zeal was a consuming fire. That 
he endured physically the stresses he 
bore in his exceptionally busy life was a 
marvel to his friends. Converted early 
in life, the resolve to give to others the 
knowledge of the gift he had found be- 
came with him a passion. Whether in 
Assam or America, in the quiet of a 
friend’s home or on the platform of a 
great missionary meeting, he exercised a 
helpful and persuasive influence of 
marked individual character. 

What a varied life he lived! Reared 
on a farm, country school, high school, 
college and seminary, each in turn 
served as a step or incentive to greater 
and higher undertakings. His first for- 
eign missionary experience was among 
the wild peoples of the Assam Hills, and 
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how he could thrill a home audience 
with his tales of adventure and evan- 
gelism there! 

But that experience was too much for 
both himself and his faithful wife. The 
latter never recovered from the effects 
of it and after years of suffering she 
passed to her reward. During his en- 
forced stay in America he completed a 
course in medicine, hoping eventually to 
return to Assam. But that great long- 
ing was not to be realized until he had 
served faithful years as a representative 
of his society in the Middle West and 
then for years as secretary of the New 
England District. The story of his life 
during this latter period would form an 
epic. Into every nook and corner of 
the territory he journeyed again and 
again, carrying information, dispensing 
optimism, encouraging, inspiring, coun- 
seling. He was always a welcome guest 
in home, and church, and conference. 

At an age when many would have re- 
tired he surprised his friends by offering 
himself for renewed work abroad, the 
final decision being in favor of his be- 
loved Assam. From 1912 to 1923 he 
rendered an exceptionally efficient ser- 
vice among the students of,the Brahma- 
putra Valley, with his home at Gauhati 
as a center. Before his entry upon this 
work he married Mrs. Mary Barss of 
Rochester, a friend of his young man- 
hood and the widow of a seminary class- 
mate. She multiplied his efficiency 
through her own contacts with students 
and by making a home in which com- 
forts not possible in his pioneer days 
were available. 

In 1921, with the arrival of new 
missionaries to take over the work at 
Cotton College, Dr. Witter was freed 
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to devote himself to greatly needed 
translation work. Non-Christian liter- 
ature was being produced very rapidly 
and it was essential that the amount of 
Christian literature be increased. As 
Dr. Witter knew Bengali, Assamese and 
Lhotha Naga languages, he was emi- 
nently well fitted to do this work. His 
outstanding contribution was that of 
reducing the Lhotha Naga language to 
writing and the preparing of a grammar 
and vocabulary in that language. Many 
of his other works, over twenty books, 
booklets and pamphlets, were in the 
Lhotha Naga, the rest were largely 
translations from Bengali and English 
into Assamese. 

Forced at last to return to America, 
he continued his ministry of good will 
through the Lake Avenue Church of 
Rochester. On November 5, 1931, he 
passed to his reward, leaving an un- 
numbered host of friends to mourn his 
loss. Our Foreign Mission Society has 
had few missionaries who surpassed our 
beloved friend in devotion, sacrifice, and 
results of labor rendered. 


Foreign Mission Chronicle 


SAILED 

From Seattle, October 17, on the Presi- 
dent Taft, Miss Arcola Pettit, for the 
Philippine Islands. 

From New York, October 22, on the 
Sinaia, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. Hanna and 
two children, to Jaffa; from Port Said, 
December 3, on the Yoma, for Burma. 

From Vancouver, October 24, on the 
Empress of Asia, Dr. Harold Thomas, for 
East China. 

From San Francisco, October 30, on 
the President Adams, Mrs. Beulah N. 
Allen and two children, to Penang; from 
Penang, December 12, on the B. I. Steamer, 
for Burma. 

From San Francisco, October 30, on the 
President Adams, Rev. and Mrs. S. D. 
Bawden, to Columbo, for South India. 


BORN 
To Mr. and Mrs. Dwight O. Smith, 
Rangoon, Burma, a daughter, October 18. 
To Rev. and Mrs. Joseph M. Smith of 
Pyinmana, Burma, a son, October 27. 
To Rev. and Mrs. S. S. Feldmann of 
Capiz, Philippine Islands, a daughter, 
November 7. 
To Rev. and Mrs. Dryden L. Phelps of 
Chengtu, West China, a son, November 7. 
To Mr. and Mrs. S. V. Hollingworth of 
Bassein, Burma, a daughter, November 3. 


DIED 

Dr. William E. Witter, a retired mis- 

sionary to Assam, in Rochester, New York, 
November 5, 1931. 


APPOINTED 

Miss J. Adelle Baldwin, fiancée of Mr. 

Lanoue; Dr. and Mrs. George Ferre; Rev. 

and Mrs. Reuben W. Holm; Mrs. B. A. 

Slocum; at the November meeting of the 
General Society, in New York. 
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The Problem of Agu Education 


“One of the most important questions 
in the problem of rural uplift is that of 
the village woman and her home. As 
long as the home does not form an ade- 
quate background for the improvement 
of economic conditions, for the safe- 
guarding of health and for the spiritual 
growth of a community, no real progress 
is possible.” This statement was made 
by Mrs. A. Irbe at the Madras Con- 
ference. 

It is true that the problem of village 
women furnishes a great field for mis- 
sions. Hundreds of nationals are being 
converted and baptized and then left 
with no leaders, and in many cases not 
even one person who is able to read the 
Bible. Many of our missionaries are 
taking up this problem and are conduct- 
ing short term schools for adult women 
who are unable to leave their families 
to attend mission schools. Lectures on 
hygiene and child training, classes in 
sewing and better housekeeping, and re- 
ligious services give the women inspira- 
tion and help to carry them until the 
next time for the little school. Some- 
times one of the most advanced pupils 
is shown how to teach the others to read 
and a few books are left with her. 

Mr. Sam Higginbottom says, ‘“There 
was a day when the missionary felt that 
baptism was the end. Today he knows 
it is only the beginning.” 


Congo Women Attend School 


When school started again after 
Christmas, I gave a general invitation 
to all the women living at the mission 
station, wives of teachers, married stu- 
dents, and workmen, to come to the 
afternoon school and learn how to read. 
We had especially in mind the wives of 
the men who will become village teach- 
ers after they finish training, for we feel 
that a man’s wife who is capable and 
willing to take part in the work can be 
of great help to him. On the other 
hand, an ignorant wife clinging to old 
superstitions or habits can be just the 
reverse. The first afternoon three wom- 
en were enrolled. They were among 
those whom I was most anxious to reach, 
so that was encouraging; but it was not 
nearly enough. In the evening, how- 
ever, the women from the workmen’s 





village (about a mile from the school 
house) said they did not like to leave 
the village when the men. were all at 
work, for wild animals might come and 
kill all the chickens; but they would be 
glad to learn how to read if I could send 
a teacher to them every day. That was 
easily arranged, for the boys in the top 
class of the morning school act as 
teachers in the afternoon school for be- 
ginners. Six more immediately were 
enrolled. On Friday afternoon I in- 
vited all the women who had been going 
to school to come to my house to sew. 

The Friday afternoon class I call my 
white cross group, for they are sewing 
quilts from the quilt blocks that I have 
received in white cross boxes, using 
thread and needles that have come from 
the same source of supplies. Of course 
most of the women bring babies or small 
children with them. The great attrac- 
tion for the children two and three years 
old lies in the basket of toys and dolls 
that I keep to amuse them while their 
mothers sew. A few of them are still 
afraid of these new strange things, but 
most of them are quick enough to 
choose a doll or a picture book. Even 
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the babies get in on the help from the 
white cross, for when they go to sleep 
they are laid in a neat row on a blanket 
that came in a white cross box. That 
is not always safe, however, for if one 
should happen to wake and see that he 
is out of the safe shelter of mother’s 
arms, he sets up a howl that wakens the 
others and we have a lively time.— 
Rhoda Armstrong, Kikongo, Africa 


Training Chinese Women 

My Chinese co-worker and I have 
been away in the country for several 
months, first in the wealthy section near 
the great city of Chaochowfu; and later 
in the poorer section beyond Chaoyang. 
Both districts are thickly settled, vil- 
lages crowding upon villages; and of 
course, even in the poorer section, there 
are many wealthy people, but on the 
whole the people are poorer, less edu- 
cated and less cleanly than in other 
parts. The warm welcome they gave 
us made it hard for us to come away. 
Down the river from Chaochowfu are 
two large towns of Tang Lim and Tang 
Long, about a mile from each other. 
The churches in the two towns are un- 
usually progressive, having more edu- 
cated workers than in most places. 

In many of the churches the Sunday 
school consists of a few songs and a 
discourse by the preacher, but here there 
are several classes. I planned to meet 
with the women each morning for short 
conferences, and they said, “Show us 
how to teach Sunday school classes. 
Give us some normal work, too, in Sun- 
day school methods.” So morning and 
evening we held the classes, and visited 
the homes in between. Nearly every 
home holds family worship, and each 
evening in the week a cottage prayer- 
meeting is held in some section of the 
town. “Tell us how to train our chil- 
dren,” one of the women said. So one 
day we talked about this; and books on 
this subject were bought.—Edith Traver, 
Swatow, S. China. 


Teaching in Rural China 

Early in March, Miss Ying, our Hang- 
chow Bible woman, and I went to a little 
church out in the country and had 
classes for a week, with about 45 in 
attendance, men, women and children. 
Miss Ying had a Bible class, and I had 
about 30 whom I was teaching to read, 
all beginners. We had these classes 
twice a day and singing twice a day, 
with hymns, Bible stories or hygienic 
lectures a half hour each day, morning 
prayers, and the last hour of the after- 
noon a religious talk or sermon. I 
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promised them that if they would go 
on and finish the “Gospel Thousand 
Character Lessons” I would present: each 
one who finished the book with a New 
Testament. I hope many of them will 
finish it. 

A day or two after I returned from 
there I started for Huchow, where I 
helped in a class nearly two weeks. We 
had only twelve or fourteen people, but 
it was encouraging to see some of the 
same ones who had been there the year 
before, which shows that once they get 
a taste of knowledge they come back 
for more —Allan J. Peterson, Hangchow, 
China. 


Advanced Classes at Kimpese 


In the advanced class we have this 
year 20 women, all of whom read well 
and write fairly rapidly and so are able 
to do fairly good work in Bible and 
other subjects. They have two periods 
a week in the Life of Jesus, one on 
Paul’s epistles, and another on Paul as 
a man and missionary. They have two 
periods with Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, two with Old Testament charac- 
ters, one on personal hygiene, and one 
on the care and training of children.— 
Dr. Catharine Mabie, Kimpese, Africa. 


Classes in a Japanese Home 


Mrs. Tatsuno attended the mothers’ 
meetings that we hold in connection with 
our kindergarten. She invited the Bible 
woman to come to her home and gradu- 
ally her faith grew until she accepted 
Christ. Not long after she joined the 
church her husband’s business took 
them to a small town in the south of 
Japan, where most of the people were 
working in a copper smelter. Modern 
conveniences were few and chances for 
culture were fewer still. Because there 
was no church Mrs. Tatsuno invited the 
women to come to her home and bring 
their children. A few Christian women 
hearing of her plan came to help her. 
They organized a class for women, and 
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a Sunday school for the children. Be- 
cause the Sunday school grew so large 
that it needed another building, the 
women took it upon themselves to pay 
the expenses.—Amy R. Crosby, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


A Short-Term Bible School 


Miss Ruth Chang has been conducting 
a short term Bible school on our school 
compound in one of the residences. The 
idea was to have the school for two 
weeks, the women living here for the 
time. It is so difficult for them to leave 
their homes for any length of time that 
only three women from a distance, two 
of them Bible women, have been here 
for the full two weeks, but 20 or more 
have come off and on, and many neigh- 
bors have attended as they could. Miss 
Chang has a regular course for them 
and uses literature prepared for such 
short term classes, with very simple les- 
sons and short programs, including 
hymns, prayer and texts for family 
worship. It is interesting to see the 
women. One woman 85 years old, who 
had never read a word before, has been 
studying diligently. They have enjoyed 
it so much. This morning for the final 
meeting, Miss Chang gave certificates, 
big printed sheets like diplomas with the 
names of ten courses. They got a star 
for each course satisfactorily completed 
and were delighted to get them. Every- 
body clapped long and loudly when the 
85-year-old “pupil” got hers—Anna 
Foster, Kaying, China. 


Village Institutes in India 


We seek to build up the weak Chris- 
tians in the villages by helping from 
time to time with the Sunday services 
and by visits in their homes. For this 
purpose also we have held two insti- 
tutes, one in May and one in September, 
for these village women. We put up 
one of our touring tents on one side of 
our compound where they slept, and the 
classes were held in the Caste Converts’ 
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HAKKA WOMEN WHO ATTENDED MISS CHANG’S CLASS AT SWATOW. MISS CHANG IS FIFTH FROM THE LEFT IN SECOND ROW 


Home. Two women each from six vil- 
lages were invited for ten days. There 
were classes morning and afternoon in 
Bible, necessary truths for church mem- 
bers, hymn singing, hygiene and other 
useful subjects. At first it was very 
hard for these women, only one of whom 
could read, to sit quietly in classes, but 
before the institutes were over they had 
not only grown accustomed to that, but 
had taken a new interest in keeping 
clean, and had grasped truths they had 
never thought of before. We feel such 
teaching i small groups where the wom- 
en can be given intensive training and 
attention has many advantages over 
meetings with larger groups where the 
individual touch is impossible. Inci- 
dentally these institutes were a splendid 
opportunity for the graduating classes 
in the Bible Training School to observe 
and get practical training for their work 
later on.—Genevra Brunner, Nellore, 
S. India. 


Teaching Assam Women 
Since returning to my field I have 
started a sewing, reading and writing 
class among illiterate women of our 


' Christian community, as well as for 


the Hindu women who care to join. 
This class is held for two hours every 
Saturday morning. We have a class in 
reading and writing, followed by songs 
and Scripture memory work. The re- 
mainder of the time is spent in sewing. 
In the class are many women who can- 
not read or write and have never held a 
needle in their hands. We also have 
more advanced pupils who are anxious 
to learn more. The class is most inter- 
esting and the women are making splen- 
did progress—E. Victoria Christenson, 
Jorhat, Assam. 
Ww 

Those women who are looking for a 
good missionary service will be delighted 
to hear that Miss Applegarth’s “Faith of 
Our Mothers” has been reprinted and 
is available at the Literature Bureaus. 
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Calling in the Caribbean 


Three missionaries in Cuba and six- 
teen in Porto Rico are supported by 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Of these, fourteen are 
Latin Americans. 


First Porto Rican Missionaries 


“The return of the former pastor and 
training school teacher from one of the 
far-away fields, where he had gone as 
a missionary, was a very happy day for 
the church in Rio Piedras, Porto Rico.” 
This news comes in a letter from Miss 
Martha Howell. “He and his young 
wife are the ‘first fruits’ of the Porto 
Rican churches on foreign soil. They 
came back filled with the love of their 
adopted people of El Salvador, Central 
America. The Rio Piedras church audi- 
torium was filled to overflowing with 
people who came to hear the story of 
the marvelous work of God in a sister 
land of the Latin peoples. When Rev. 
Jose Delgado returns to San Salvador, 
he will carry a large and generous offer- 
ing from his former church to add to 
the hospital fund of Salvador Christians. 


Notable Work at San Juan 
Christian Center 


The Daily Vacation Bible School last 
summer was the best we have ever had; 
attendance, efficiency of the teachers 
and the response on the part of the 
children, all were beyond our expec- 
tation. Our success was due to the won- 
derful spirit and cooperation of the 
teachers and to the school council, 


which was composed of a representative 
from each class and a teacher from each 
department, a total of nineteen. All 
discipline was referred to the council. 
The children enjoyed the privilege of 
being members of this honorary group; 
it developed in them a sense of respon- 
sibility, and the school respected the 
rules and regulations made by the 
council. 

The average attendance for the month 
was 200. The enrolment was 235, and 
the highest attendance for any day was 
225. The daily offerings from the chil- 
dren amounted to $12.38, which they 
unanimously voted should be used to buy 
Bibles for the School for the Blind in 
San Juan. An invitation was extended 
to the Insular Blind School to be our 
guests on the closing night. 

The enrolment of the Sunday school 
is now 496, with a list of over 100 
visitors who come irregularly. In the 
B. Y. P. U. groups, senior, intermediate 
and junior, we have 153 enrolled, with 
an average attendance of 125.—Lydia 
Huber. 


The Chapel Auto in Porto Rico 


Much of the time the chapel auto is 
in service in distant parts of the Island 
of Porto Rico, often taking a little sid- 
ing along some country road. Recently 
the colporter pitched his tent in one 
of the open spaces of a “barrio” of Rio 
Piedras, which gave the missionaries the 
splendid opportunity of having a share 
with him in the ingathering. In this 
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“barrio” where two Sunday schools are 
held on Sunday afternoons, the seed has 
been sown, and a number in these 
chapel-car services openly confessed 
Christ. In such meetings the Christians 
stand, if necessary, all through the 
services to give their seats to those 
who come as strangers to the tent, many 
of whom are hearing the gospel for the 
first time. 

Probably no richer experience comes 
to a pastor or a missionary than working 
with the candidates, who have made a 
public profession of their faith, but who 
desire to know the Way better. As they 
are taught to pray, to sing the gospel 
message, and to live the Christian way, 
they are also taught to give. 


Ordination Service at Cidra 


Last summer the beautiful church at 
Cidra, which was built to replace the 
one completely destroyed by the hurri- 
cane of 1928, was the scene of an im- 
pressive service for the pastor. Minis- 
ters and lay workers gathered from 
many parts of the Island, as well as the 
young people in large numbers. This 
hospitable church which had provided 
so well for the occasion, made us feel 
that the day of the consecration of their 
pastor was not only one of solemn im- 
port, but a joyous day as well. Lovely 
flowers and ferns formed the back- 
ground, while well spread tables and 
cheery fellowship had a part in making 
the day a pleasant one. The program 
of ordination carried out with earnest- 
ness and dignity, the music, the spiritual 
setting of this consecration of a fellow- 
worker, all indicate the efficiency and 
character of this group of workers. 

Along the curving, shelving highway 
of the hill country, a large guagua (bus) 
made its way after the service, filled 
mainly with young people returning to 
their towns and settlements. Their 
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happy gospel songs sounded through the 
hills and valleys. Surely it was a joy 
to the missionary to be one of the 
group. At Las Cruces de Cayey a pas- 
tor and some of his people alighted. 
They are members of the country church 
at the cross-roads of the old Spanish 
highway and the Cidra road. Their 
humble homes are scattered over the 
hills and down in the valleys around 
this section. A large number of these 
earnest workers with their pastor are 
taking the gospel message to the interior 
homes.—Martha Howell. 


“My Light Is Jesus” 


One of the faithful members of our 
church in San Lorenzo, Porto Rico, died 
last summer. She was a young woman 
whose needs had often been supplied 
from the White Cross gifts. Before her 
death, she wrote in her song book: ‘““The 
only thing I want in my last moments 
are the gospel songs, the prayers, and 
the Word of God, and my sisters and 
brothers in Christ around me. I do not 
want ‘rosarios,’ nor ‘velas.’ My light is 
Jesus.” She said to her husband, “Take 
our little girl to Sunday school always.” 
—Lola Llabres. 


Maria Escobar, Missionary 
in Porto Rico 


Miss Maria Escobar was graduated 
from the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Rio Piedras last May and 
began her work on the Coamo field, 
September 1, 1931. She writes as fol- 
lows of her new experiences: 

I can never forget the evening of Sep- 
tember: 2nd, when I was present at the 
Baptist church of Coamo for a service 
which my people called “The Installa- 
tion of the New Missionary.” I agree 
with their wisdom in preparing a very 
formal service to receive a new mission- 
ary. I would like to advise every church 
to do the same. I think that every one 
felt Christ’s presence. The church is 
very much interested in our work, and 
the juniors and intermediates are very 
glad to have their societies organized. 
I have no equipment or material for 
these societies and the church cannot 
help now, but I will proceed to organize 
them, for the children have great in- 
terest and I realize that I have the best 
material of all. I will teach them the 
Bible and to sing and pray. I am eager 
to train them as the future leaders in 
our church. We have few teachers and 
leaders, therefore we must train the 
young people. 

We have organized three mission Sun- 
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day schools. The Women’s Society is 
in charge of one, for which they have 
rented a little house. I am_ helping 
there. Last Sunday we had 63 present. 
I have found that the majority of the 
children have never heard the story of 
Jesus. They do not know how to sing 
nor to behave during the service. But 
I am helping them. I appreciate the 
interest that you Christians in America 
have in our work here in Porto Rico. 


Miss Allport Returns to Cuba 


After three months in the States, I 
reached Guantanamo, September 16. I 
was rejoiced to find that the church had 
progressed during the summer months. 
Don Juan and his wife Paca, for whom 
we have been praying for several years, 
have at last made a definite decision to 
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follow Christ. On September 13, Paca 
and the daughter, Juanita, were baptized 
and last Sunday, the 27th, Don Juan 
and four others were baptized in a river 
near Guantanamo. Don Juan said he 
wanted his baptism to be as much like 
Christ’s as possible. His birthday being 
the 26th, he wanted to be baptized the 
following day to start the new year of 
his life right. One of the others bap- 
tized last Sunday is deaf and dumb, 
yet he has attended our church services 
for about two years whenever his work 
has permitted, and he seems to under- 
stand what it means to be a Christian. 
By means of a letter he expressed to 
the church his faith in Christ as Saviour 
and his desire to follow Him in baptism. 
Altogether there have been twelve bap- 
tisms during the month of September. 
—Elizabeth M. Allport. 


$1.00 Keeps You Up to Date 

One dollar per year invested in a lit- 
erature subscription will bring you sam- 
ples of all Baptist home and foreign 
mission publications as they come from 
the press. Why not keep up to date? 
Send orders to the Baptist Literature 
Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, New York. 

From Ocean to Ocean is now on sale 
at all Baptist Literature Bureaus at 50c 
per copy. This book contains eleven 
chapters of description, narrative and 
dialogue as written by our missionaries 
in Alaska, the United States, Mexico, 
Central America, Cuba and Porto Rico. 
The ‘Home Mission Kaleidoscope,’”—a 
set of free programs based on From 
Ocean to Ocean, will be furnished free 
with each copy of the book, if requested. 

“Flying Kites at Kodiak,” an inter- 
esting leaflet on the work of the Kodiak 
Baptist Orphanage. (Free.) 

“Home Mission News Flashes,” items 
of general interest from the home mis- 
sion fields. (Free.) 
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Early Morning Prayer 


“Come up to me in the morning .. . 
and present thyself to me in the top 
of the mount.” Ex. 34:2. Successful 
is the day whose first victory was won 
in prayer. 

January is, in the program of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the time 
for gaining information. Let the Holy 
Spirit give inspiration. “Ask of me, 
and I shall give.” Psalm 2:8. “Ask 
wisdom, I will give liberally.” James 
1:5. Pray steadily, hopefully, fervently, 
expectantly. Our prayers are God’s op- 
portunities. 

Read Saddlebags and its coordinated 
materials prayerfully and faithfully; 
digest, assimilate, feast and bubble over 
to others. Do not let service in this 
direction be hollow, Lrassy, powerless. 

The secret of service: “Abide in me 
and do whatever I command you.” Cul- 
tivate those finer spiritual qualities 
which contribute the spiritual power 
that touches the deepest springs of the 
human heart. Be still before God. In 
the stillness He gives the finest things. 

Lord, teach us to watch and pray! 


Report of Christmas Offering 


Will your church be included in the 
final report of the Christmas offering? 
If you have not sent a letter to your 
associational secretary-director giving 
the amount contributed to denomina- 
tional missions through your church 
Christmas offering, please do so at once. 
It is hoped that no church may be 
omitted. Be sure that your report is 
sent immediately. 


Givers of Record 


A great deal of time and effort has 
been and is now being spent by state 
and association secretary-directors to 
secure as complete a report as possible 
of the number of women and girl church 
members who are Givers of Record. At 
the present writing the statistics re- 
ceived are altogether too incomplete to 
consider making a national report. The 
following testimonies received from 


state secretary-directors are well worth 
reading: 

“Let me say that our endeavor to as- 
certain the number of Givers of Record 
is proving a splendid thing. Our women 
throughout the state are stunned to find 


out how few women and girls of their 
churches are giving both to local ex- 
penses and to missions. The discovery 
will be both beneficial and stimulating.” 

“When we get the idea across to the 
churches that the whole plan is to help 
them and they see the benefit they will 
derive from it, I think we will put it 
over big.” 

“These figures reveal some startling 
facts. I think it well worth our while 
checking up.” 


Start the New Year Right— 


By sending in your new or renewal 
subscription to Missions. Every Bap- 
tist family will help conserve Baptist 
interests in the minds and hearts of their 
children by having a current copy of 
Missions always in plain sight. Use it 
in the family reading circle and in fam- 
ily devotions. Quote items from it 
when world affairs are the subject of 
family conversation. Make it indis- 
pensable to your family life interests. 
Send your dollar at once to MISssIONs, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and begin the new year right. 

By using The Book of Remembrance 
every day in private or family devo- 
tions. Is it asking too much that Bap- 
tists know and pray for their own mis- 
sionaries in city, state, home and for- 
eign fields? The Book of Remembrance 
will tell you their names, the date of 
their birthdays, an interesting item 
about each missionary, also a suggested 
Scripture reading and thought for prayer 
—366 days in 1932—a page for each 
day—all in one book—and all for 25c. 
Order from the nearest Baptist Litera- 
ture Bureau and begin the new year 
right. 


Wanted—Mothers! 


Among the great issues before the 
world today three are paramount: World 
Peace, Race Relations, and the Liquor 
Problem. The destiny of nations, the 
fate of our present civilization, hangs 
upon the decision reached with respect 
to them. What that decision is depends 
upon the vote of the collective citizenry 
of every country. That vote depends 
upon the vote of the individuals who 
compose the total citizenry. The vote 
of the individual depends mainly upon 
the home in which he lives. The atti- 
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tude of the home is largely determined 
by the mother in the home. In the 
privacy of the family circle she who 
never comes into the light of public no- 
tice sets standards and ideals and wields 
an influence imperishable for good or 
ill. Through the development of right 
attitudes toward these momentous ques- 
tions the Christian mother becomes a 
vital factor in the creation of enlight- 
ened public sentiment, of good citizen- 
ship. Wanted—good mothers! 


“Saddlebags” 


Are you reading it in your family 
circle? It is the largest production and 
largest read piece of printed matter put 
out by the denomination. It is available 
only to the church for her family units. 
Write your state convention office for 
copies—possibly a few may be left at 
this late hour. 


To the College Counselor 


Dear College Counselor: 

A happy New Year to you all! Back 
of this greeting is the glowing back- 
ground of the most significant and pre- 
cious experience of Christendom. How 
wonderful it is that the new year flows 
into human history from the joyous 
sources of God’s greatest gift. 

Not the gifts we receive could pos- 
sibly give to this short Christmas season 
the radiance of joy which surrounds us. 
It is because through love we give, not 
alone to our own, but to others. The 
combination of these two factors brings 
the peculiar Christmas happiness. Other 
hearts are warmed because of our love 
expressed; and we are supremely happy 
because of love tangibly expressed in 
Yuletide gift and greeting to us. 

As you enter this glad new year of 
1932 of giving and sharing, I wish for 
each one only the choicest and best that 
God can give—Chairman Student Com- 


mittee. 
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THE Krincpom of God Movement in 
Japan is gathering momentum, accord- 
ing to the report of Dr. William Ax- 
ling, Secretary of this great evangelistic 
movement. Of the total number of 
Protestant churches in Japan (1800) 
more than 1200 are now participating, 
showing that the churches of the Empire 
are back of it to a marked degree. 
Thirty-one training institutes for work- 
ers have been conducted during the past 
six months. Twelve denominations have 
been represented in them. These insti- 
tutes train lay workers for aggressive 
and effective participation 
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The Reviewer Says — 

Russia in the Grip of Bolshevism, by 
John Johnson, is an unusual contribu- 
tion to the ever-increasing literature on 
Russia in that the author, who is the 
Secretary of the All Russian Evangelical 
Union at its New York headquarters, 
limits his discussion of the Five-Year 
Industrial Program to a page or two, and 
devotes a large portion of the book to 
an encouraging review of evangelical 
Christian progress, notwithstanding the 
severe restrictions now in force against 
all religious activity. Of special interest 
is the chapter giving a detailed transla- 
tion of the revised section of the Soviet 
Constitution dealing with religion. It is 
the only thing Mr. Johnson was able to 
bring out of Russia on his return, all 
other documents, photographs, notes, 
etc., having been confiscated at the bor- 
der. (Revell; $1.50.) 


New Hymnal for Christian Youth is 
a collection of 157 hymns designed for 
use in young people’s societies, the Sun- 
day school, and church services gen- 
erally. It was compiled by a special 
music committee from a list of hymns 
submitted by fifty leaders in the field 
of education and young people’s work, 
and published by the International So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor for initial 
use at the Fiftieth Anniversary conven- 
tion in San Francisco. The music type 
page is clear, the selections comprehen- 
sive and singable. The pages of Wor- 
ship Programs and Responsive Readings 
add materially to the value. In the pre- 
face Dr. Poling says the compilers have 
taken account of the trends of the day, 
particularly in the direction of Christian 
education and worship. The hymns give 
full emphasis to personal spiritual de- 
velopment, and at the same time are a 
call to the highest ideals of Christian 
service. On the special committee we 
note for the Baptists Dr. A. W. Beaven, 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, Charles S. 
Brown and Percy S. Foster. These are 
the hymns that are weighted with 
blessing. 

The Minister and Family Trouble, by 
Elisabeth A. and Robert C. Dexter, pre- 
sents the results of a survey among a se- 
lected group of ministers bearing upon 
problems, particularly as they relate to 
home and family life, which pastors are 





frequently called upon to solve. The 
study was undertaken under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Methods of dealing with spe- 
cific cases are suggested. A book pri- 
marily for ministers and social workers. 
(Richard R. Smith, Inc.; $1.25.) 


Torchlights to the Cherokees, by 
Robert Sparks Walker, is a story of the 
Brainerd Mission to the Cherokee In- 
dians in Tennessee, founded in 1816 by 
a group of New England missionaries 
under the Board of Foreign Missions 
(Congregational). This was one of the 
important early missions to the Indians. 
After twenty years it was abandoned 
when the Cherokees were forced to mi- 
grate westwards, but not until the mes- 
sage of salvation had left an indelible 
impression upon the tribe. The mis- 
sionaries found the Cherokees respon- 
sive to religious teaching, ambitious, and 
eager for education. The story is one 
of heroic self-sacrifice by these pioneer 
gospel messengers. (Macmillan; $3.00.) 


On the Edge of the Primeval Forest, 
by Albert Schweitzer, is one of the ex- 
ceptional missionary books. It describes 
the experiences of a doctor in Africa. 
Dr. Schweitzer, a prominent German 
scientist and musician, with world-wide 
reputation as organist and an authority 
on Bach, on his conversion became con- 
victed of the appalling need for medical 
work among the natives in Africa, re- 
signed as professor at the University of 
Strassburg, abandoned his music and 
scientific projects for the study of medi- 
cine, and finally, with his wife who 
qualified as a trained nurse, proceeded 
to the interior of Africa to carry on a 
great humanitarian work. At Lamba- 
rene he established a hospital and clinic, 
choosing this location because of the 
prevalence of sleeping sickness and other 
tropical diseases there, with no medical 
aid available. Working in cooperation 
with the missionaries, but supported en- 
tirely by private funds and contributions 
from friends, he has rendered a unique 
service of mercy. The story is replete 
with sacrifice, devotion and joy in ser- 
vice. This is the eighth edition of a 
great book. English translation by C. 
T. Campion of Oxford. Illustrated. 
(Macmillan Co.; $2.00.) 
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Intimate Interests of Youth, by G. 
Ray Jordan, is a sympathetic discus- 
sion of problems confronting young 
people today. It is not new in its 
scope, but the problems considered are 
vital, and the approach is appealing and 
frank. The chapters include Youth and 
Freedom, Modern Enemies of Youth; 
Temptation; the Road to Happiness; 
Youth Choosing Pleasure; Choosing a 
Vocation; The Companionship of 
Books; The Religion of Youth. A book 
parents and teachers might well read 
and pass on to their young people. 
Youth will find it challenging, inspiring 
and helpful. (Cokesbury Press; $1.50.) 


The World on a Farm, by Gertrude 
Chandler Warner, is one of the new 
primary study books based on this year’s 
theme, “Christianity and the Rural Life 
of the World.” A charming story, and 
the little ones will delight in the 
Friendly Farmers and the captivating 
glimpses of farm life in other lands. The 
illustrations are especially attractive. 
(Friendship Press; $1.00.) 


Seeing South America, by John T. 
Faris, is a travel book destined to in- 
terest many in that vast, progressive 
and largely unknown continent. The 
narrative is chatty and intimate, hand- 
somely illustrated, and interspersed with 
historical sketches, affording a back- 
ground for personal glimpses into coun- 
tries of picturesque charm, scenic beauty 
and rich in history and romance. Dr. 
Faris is a delightful travel companion. 
Tourists with limited time should find 
this a valuable guide book. (Revell; 
$2.50.) 


Korea, the Old and the New, by Ella- 
sue Wagner, pictures the “Land of 
Morning Calm” in its present state of 
transition, tracing the historical, geo- 
graphical and religious background, cus- 
toms, traditions, and the mingling of old 
and new with consequent radical changes 
in the life of its people. It is enlighten- 
ing, clearly and simply written, and 
would make an excellent study book. 
(Revell; $1.50. Illustrated.) 


New Books Received 


The Lesson Round Table, edited by 
R. D. Dodge. Cokesbury Press. $1.25. 

Paths to the Presence of God, by Albert 
W. Palmer, D.D. Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

Sermons ‘from the Psalms, by Clovis G. 
Chappell. Cokesbury Press. $1.75. 

The Way of a Man with a Maid, by 
C. E. Macartney. Cokesbury Press. $1. 50. 

He Is Here, by Charles M. Sheldon. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Karl Barth, Prophet of a New Christian- 
ity? by Wilhelm Pauck. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

“Ves, But ” The Bankruptcy of Apolo- 
getics, by Willard L. Sperry. Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00. 
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Southern California Has a Mission- 
ary Reading Conference 


Gleanings from a Missionary Reading 
Conference conducted by Mrs. W. A. 
Twombly at the Southern California 
Woman’s House Party will be of interest 
to those directing this work in the local 
churches. South Pacific District won 
the prize libraries last year with the 
highest average (13.12 points per mem- 
ber) that has ever been reached by any 
district. Southern California had an 
even higher average (14.4 points per 
member). Mrs. Twombly’s suggestions 
are as follows: 

The reading is graded for all ages and 
should be promoted in all departments. 
The contest is open to all members of 
Baptist Churches, or those connected 
with any of the organizations of a 
Church. Build your reading program 
around the Bible school. Start with be- 
ginners’ department and carry it all 
through the school. The reading or tell- 
ing of a missionary story has a tremen- 
dous influence on a child. It builds 
character, influences life decisions, en- 
larges the mind, creates conviction, step 
by step trains for Christian leadership. 
The W. W. G., C. W. C. and women’s 
societies are well organized in the read- 
ing. What about the men? They need 
to read. And the boys—what about the 
R. A.? The missionary program of the 
church of tomorrow depends on the boys 
of today. Let the women’s societies 
help to promote the reading for our 
boys. 

Suggestions to create more interest in 
the reading: Dramatics, oratorical con- 
tests, songs, debates, drills. Advertising 
placards, book reviews, surprise pro- 
grams, watch-night parties, jungle par- 
ties, radio socials, pageants, etc., all 
help greatly. Make our January read- 
ing more interesting by creating an at- 
mosphere preceding the reading and by 
making up unusual programs during the 
reading. The points made in the Jan- 
uary reading add greatly to the year’s 
totals. All records of reading done by 
all departments, also that done by in- 
dividuals, should be given to the direc- 
tor, so that the total will be representa- 
tive of the whole church. Teachers and 
lecturers who foster reading should see 
that all reports are handed in. 

Churches reaching an average of 
over 100% of their membership reading 
five books have done so by a systematic 
plan of reading through the Sunday 
school where some of the pupils who are 
not church members read and report 
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their points. This reading should be a 
whole church activity and it should 
have the consistent cooperation of the 
church missionary committee and the 
director of religious education. It is 
important that the right person be 
chosen to direct the reading contest. It 


should be one who realizes the value of ° 


missionary reading, who reads widely 
and who is able to develop the work 
through practical methods. 


Missions in the Sunday School 


Graded Sunday school stories and 
charts for the Foreign Mission period— 
January, February and March —are 
available and many schools have already 
ordered them. The series includes the 
following: Primary Stories, “Friends 
from Fields Afar,” Gertrude Lee 
Crouch; Junior Stories, “The Two- 
World Man” and Other Stories (com- 
piled);. Intermediate-Senior Stories, 
“Training Leaders in Burma,” Randolph 
L. Howard. 


Picture Posters 


1. “Christian Pioneers in Burma.” 
Portraits. 

2. “The Rural Billion,” 
Facts; illustrated. 

3. “The Baptist Bay.” Map showing 
Baptist Missions around the Bay of 
Bengal; in three colors, with explana- 
tory text. Free to those ordering Pos- 
ters 1 and 2. 

Orders should be sent to the State 
Offices or to the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education. 

Field Secretary Carr gave special at- 
tention to our larger cities during the 
autumn of 1931. Three district confer- 
ences were held in Detroit, in coopera- 
tion with a team representing the De- 
partment, composed of Miss May Hus- 
ton, Miss Alma J. Noble and Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Cooper. Five churches were 
assisted in Toledo. A busy day was 
spent with the workers of the First 
Church of Dayton. At Cleveland ad- 
dresses were given before the Pastors’ 
Conference for Ohio and the National 
Conference on “The Redemption of the 
City.” Conferences were held with 
seven city churches, and at Cincinnati 
with eight churches—a busy time. 

At Washington, early in December, 
five district conferences were held under 
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the auspices of the Columbia Associa- 
tion, the Woman’s Missionary Union 
and the Department of Missionary Ed- 
ucation. These meetings were planned 
by Rev. J. Wesley Loftis. 

Binghamton, N. Y., was also included 
in the program, with appointments with 
the church at Endicott, and the monthly 
meeting of the ministers held at Owego. 
The year closed with ten appointments 
in the leading cities of Iowa in coopera- 
tion with Newton H. Carman, director 
of religious education. 


Arousing Interest in the School of 
Missions 
BY EDWIN R. BROWN 

Wise indeed is the pastor who seeks 
to educate his church membership along 
missionary lines. A School of World 
Friendship in a church is like a trans- 
fusion of blood for an anaemic. But no 
matter how well planned may be the 
school, it is sometimes quite difficult to 
secure the interest and attendance of 
the very people in the church who most 
need its inspiration and the widening of 
horizons which it gives. 

One of our most missionary churches 
is Temple Baptist Church of Los An- 
geles. The pastor, Dr. John Snape, and 
his director of religious education, Mr. 
Lawrence Lehigh, laid plans for a splen- 
did school of missions or school of 
world friendship. Study classes for the 
children up to and including the junior 
high are held on Sunday mornings at 
11:00 o’clock. The two adult classes 
are held on Wednesday evenings at 
6:45. The class for the senior high 
and older young people was to be led by 
Dr. Carl Sumner Knopf, professor of 
religious education at the University of 
Southern California. The other class 
for older folks engaged as teachers Miss 
Lucille Day, missionary to Turkey, Miss 
Doris Shelton, daughter of the famous 
Dr. Shelton whose life was sacrificed by 
the bandits of Tibet, and Dr. Robert N. 
McLean of the Presbyterian Mexican 
Mission work, teaching his own book, 
“God and the Census.” The whole 
layout was most attractive, but the 
question was how to interest the mem- 
bership of the church and properly call 
their attention to the opening of the 
School of World Friendship. 

The dean of this school, Mrs. A. W. 
Rider, was called in, and Miss Della 
Lanier of the Board of Promotion. As 
a result of this conference a pageant for 
Sunday night, October the 18th, was 
planned and Miss Susan Frances White, 
a teacher of dramatics, was drafted to 
supervise it. Almost the entire evening 
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service was given over to the presenta- 
tion of five episodes depicting notable 
moments in our Baptist History during 
the past one hundred years. The first 
episode was that of the Hay Stack 
prayer meeting of the students at Wil- 
liams College, which was the beginning 
of American Foreign Missions. Then 
followed a scene depicting John Mason 
Peck, who had been inspired by the 
fervor for foreign missions to dedicate 
himself to evangelizing the pioneers of 
the Mississippi Valley, and the scene 
portrayed him receiving the news of his 
recall from that work, his refusal to 
give up and return, and his determina- 
tion to found a home missionary or- 
ganization of Baptists, which later re- 
sulted in the formation of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Mission Society in 
1832. 

The third episode was a reproduction 
of the Covered Wagon scene put on at 
the Northern Baptist Convention in 
Kansas City with the pioneer preacher, 
represented by Rev. A. W. Rider, at- 
tempting to comfort the Indians mourn- 
ing over the death of their child. The 
Covered Wagon figured in the following 
scene which represented the arrival of 
the itinerant pioneer preacher in one of 
the new settlements, and the anxiety of 
the pioneers to have religious services of 
which they had been long deprived. 
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The last scene represented the pres- 
ent day results of home mission work, 
and it was an impressive sight as Rus- 
sians, Armenians, Japanese, Mexican 
theological students, boys from the City 
Mission Society’s boys’ clubs, and girls 
from the Christian Center, filed onto 
the platform. Boy Scouts then came on 
with the American and the Christian 
flags, and one of the Boy Scouts recited 
the story of the writing of the hymn 
America by a Baptist minister, Rev. 
Samuel F. Smith, one hundred years 
ago. As a grand climax the audience 
arose and sang most heartily “America.” 

During the pageant Rev. Edwin R. 
Brown, Director of Mexican work for 
the Home Mission Society, acted as 
raconteur, giving brief talks on the 
background of each episode, explaining 
the purpose of the dramatization, and 
ending with the plans of the Home Mis- 
sion Society in the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, and linking the missionary en- 
thusiasm aroused by the last scene with 
Temple Church’s School of Missions. 

It was felt by all that the audience 
had been told the story of home .and 
foreign missions in a way they would 
not soon forget, and as a consequence 
it is expected that there will be the 
largest attendance at the _ church’s 


School of World Friendship this year 
that they have ever had. 











Boys’ Camp in Southern California 


The boys of the First Baptist Church 
(White Temple), San Diego, have 
camped in the mountains near Palomar 
for several summers under the direction 
of Rev. Robert E. Fleisher, assistant 
pastor. The picture of the 45 boys in 
camp taken during a vesper service will 
be of interest to boys in other areas. A 
movement is on foot to purchase a de- 
sirable camp property which would be 
available for the use of various Baptist 
groups of Southern California. 


Annual Rally, New York City Area 


Dr. Edward C. Kunkle, R. A. repre- 
sentative for New York City area, pre- 
pared an interesting program for the 
fellowship of chapter and camp on Sat- 
urday, November 21, at Nepperhan 
Avenue Baptist Church, Yonkers, Rev. 
Joseph W. Hakes, pastor. The early 





afternoon was given to recreation. Rev. 
Theodore L. Conklin, Counselor for 
Eastern New York, showed stereopti- 
con slides of Camp Neyoraca. Robert 
Friend of Boston, a business man keenly 
interested in Ocean Park Camp, showed 
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moving pictures of the dedication ser- 


vice and camp life. Floyd L. Carr 
spoke on “Building Boys.” Supper was 
served by the entertaining church. 


Conferences in Washington, D. C. 
Rev. J. Wesley Loftis, pastor at Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland, is the aggressive 
representative of the Royal Ambassador 
work in the District of Columbia. In 
cooperation with Dr. Millington of the 
Columbia Association and the Woman’s 
Missionary Union, missionary confer- 
ences were held early in December, with 
an evening period devoted to R. A. 
work, including program building, de- 
gree work, and camp plans for 1932. 


Field Work in Iowa 
In December our Field Secretary gave 
ten days to Iowa in cooperation with 
Newton H. Carman, Director of Re- 
ligious Education. Missionary Educa- 
tion conferences were held in the fol- 
lowing cities: Clinton, Waverly, Web- 
ster City, Sioux City, Council Bluffs, 
Hamburg, Indianola, Grinnell and Fair- 
field. (Iowa Baptists are keenly inter- 

ested in missionary education.) 


Royal Ambassador Progress 

Rev. Harry S. Mabie reports several 
new chapters in prospect in Ohio. The 
First Church, Dayton, where Rev. 
Charles L. Seasholes is the popular 
pastor, is about to apply for its char- 
ter. The Children’s Home, near the 
Linwood Avenue Church, has a flour- 
ishing chapter of Royal Ambassadors. 
The Miami Association with an attend- 
ance of 700 delegates met recently at 
the Lebanon Church, where Mr. Mabie 
is pastor. Their chapter has the name 
‘Livingstone Chapter No. 387.” 


Luncheon at the Massachusetts 
State Convention 
Massachusetts leaders connected with 
the Ocean Park Camp and the R. A. 
Chapters met for a luncheon at Worces- 
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ter on October 28 in connection with 
the State Convention. The promotion 
of R. A. work and plans for the 1932 
camp were under consideration. Rev. 
L. G. Van Leeuwen, High Counselor for 
Massachusetts, presided. Two-thirds of 
the enrolment for the annual camp at 
Ocean Park comes from Massachusetts. 


From a Former Camper at 


Ocean Park 


Dear Dean Carr: 

How I missed those weeks at Ocean 
Park this summer! The two weeks I 
spent last year were the most wonder- 
ful two weeks of my life. I enjoyed the 
program immensely; the food was 
great; I benefited a great deal and en- 
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joyed the contact with the boys and 
those wonderful men. No camp could 
have a better director and certainly it 
would be hard to find “Ken” Rowley’s 
equal. I am very sorry I could not be 
there this summer, but I have indicated 
my reason on the questionnaire. Sin- 
cerely — Paul Fedford, Newburyport, 
Mass. 
High Counselors Confer 

Regional conferences of eleven R. A. 
state directors were held in November 
in Boston and New York. The rela- 
tionships of the Royal Ambassador 
movement to the Intermediate Depart- 
ment, Pioneer Program, Boy Scouts, 
State Conventions, and Boys’ Camps 
were carefully canvassed. 
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The New Year 


A Flower unblown: a Book unread: 

A Tree with fruit unharvested: 

A Path untrod: a House whose rooms 

Lack yet the heart’s divine perfumes: 

This is the Year that for you waits 

Beyond Tomorrow’s mystic gates. 
—AHoratio Nelson Powers. 


The following creed was found in the 
pocket of the son of Hannah Whitehall 
Smith who was drowned during his 
Junior year at Princeton: 

I take God to be my Father. 

I take Jesus Christ to be my Saviour. 

I take the Holy Spirit to be my Guide. 

I take the Bible to be the Rule of my 
life. 

I take Christian people to be my asso- 
ciates. 

I take Christian work to be my duty. 

I likewise dedicate myself to the Lord, 















and this I do freely, deliberately, sin- 
cerely and forever. 

Why should we not as Guild girls 
adopt this confession of faith and pur- 
pose as we enter this glad New Year? 
It is heartening to realize that deep 
down in the heart of large numbers of 
students in our high schools and colleges 
is just such a strong, unshakable faith 
and desire to live for God, so a Happy 
New Year to you all in the deepest 
meaning of that word happy! 

Theme Contest! Information in re- 
gard to the Theme Contest is printed on 
page three of Guild Goals. There will 
be no special leaflet this year as the 
topic, Guild Ties, is a challenge to your 
imaginations. These are the conditions: 


GUILD TIES 


Seniors—19 years through 25: 2,000 
words. 


Develop the Theme of ‘Guild 
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Ties” in dramatic form, either a pageant 
or a straight play. 

Teen Age—15 to 18 years: 1,500 
words. Develop same Theme by means 
of short story. 

Juniors—12 to 15 years: 2,000 words. 
Develop same Theme through letters 
written to an imaginary friend in an- 
other land. 

We are assigning the same topic to 
all three groups this year, asking you 
to develop the Theme in form rather 
than subject. 

Write name, address and age on back 
sheet of Theme. 

Time limit: April 15, 1932. 

Directions: Send Theme to your State 
Secretary by April 15, 1932. 

Look through back numbers of Mis- 
SIONS in the W. W. G. Department and 
you will find letters and pictures of 
Guild girls in all countries. Then read 
especially Missions for November, 1930, 
pages 617-621; also 633-634. Judging 
from the originality and diversity ex- 
pressed in the Guild Banquet programs 
on the same theme, Guild Ties, we have 
reason to expect some unusually fine 
work in our Theme Contest this year. 

A correction! New Jersey was left 
out of the Honor Roll in October Mis- 
stons of Chapters that went over the 
top on the Fifteenth Birthday Gift. 
They were asked to raise $2500 and the 
final check-up showed $2647, which was 
$147 over. By some unaccountable slip 
somewhere word of that extra $147 only 
reached 218 in November, although 
there was no excuse for neglecting to 
put them on the Honor Roll with $15 
to their credit. Most sincere apologies! 

May I assure you who have sent 
Chapter and House Party reports that 
they will appear some day, so please 
wait patiently. They are unusually fine 
and numerous, but space is limited. All 
Guild material should be sent to Alma 
Mater, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Saddlebags! Do read it every day 
through January. 

Pioneer Posters! Some lovely ones 
have already come to light. Time limit 
expired December 31. Send yours to your 
State Secretary; she will do the rest. 

New Play! Virginia Edsall, who gave 
us “The Country Cousin” two years ago, 
has written an Americanization play this 
time, “America Does Her Duty” (20c). 
It is one hundred per cent. good and 
is suitable for any occasion. 
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SENIOR GUILD, FIRST CHURCH, OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


Better Late Than Never 


My apologies to the Winifred Naylor 
Chapter for holding their lovely report 
so long. It is too good to lose, because 
it shows what a wide-awake Chapter 
with the true Guild spirit can do. Here 
we are! (A. J. N.) 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


The Winifred A. Naylor Chapter at 
First Church, Niagara Falls, is happy to 
report the most successful year in its 
history. We meet once a month at the 
church for a tureen supper at 6:30, fol- 
lowed by a business and program meet- 
ing. One girl takes charge of the pro- 
gram each month, assigning the devo- 
tionals and reviewing the part of the 
study book allotted to her. At the be- 
ginning of the year we adopted a two 
and one-half-year-old crippled girl baby 
in India. We have sent $20 for her 
support for one year. 

Our advisor and six girls attended the 
Western New York Guild Conference 
in November, and several hope to go to 
Keuka. As usual, we presented a mis- 
sionary play at the Vesper Service on 
December 7, when the three Guilds of 
our church conducted the evening ser- 
vice. We concentrated this year on 
getting new members and in March held 
a very beautiful initiation service. Our 
total enrolment is 26 with an average 
attendance of 18 at meetings. 

In March our Guild went to Buffalo 
and attended an evening service at the 
White Light Mission there, leaving some 
money to help the work along. Twice 
we went to the County Infirmary, 
cheering the inmates with singing and 
readings, and leaving a generous piece 
of home-made candy for each one. 

A Mother and Daughter Banquet for 
the members of our Guild and their 
mothers was our May project—a great 
success. The colors used were yellow 
and orchid, which were carried out in 


decorations, favors and flowers. Each 
mother received a corsage of violets. 
“Mother” Ross of the White Light Mis- 
sion in Buffalo was the special speaker. 
We gave her some money for her Mis- 
sion work. 

We filled our White Cross quota, each 
girl bringing assigned articles at each of 
three meetings. . Although our mission- 
ary quota was $35, we raised around 
$110 during the year and have enough 
on hand to buy our books for next year. 
This year has been very worth while, 
not only financially, but in our general 
Guild activities. Too much praise can- 
not be given to our advisor, Mrs. E. K. 
Newton. 


A Different Way to Do It 


Members of the Laura Lee Chapter 
of the First Baptist Church of Gales- 
burg, Illinois, had their third House 
Party this year at the home of Mrs. 
R. A. Chandler, 1249 North Cherry St., 
on Saturday and Sunday, August 15 and 
16. The theme was “Guild Ties.” The 
program began Saturday afternoon at 
two o’clock and extended through Sun- 
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day afternoon. On Saturday evening a 
party, “Gay Ties,” was held, followed 
by an impressive induction service, 
“New Ties.” 

On Sunday at seven o’clock a Sun- 
rise service was conducted and after 
breakfast, “Toast-ties,’ the girls at- 
tended the First Baptist Sunday school 
and the union church service at the 
Methodist Church. At one o’clock a 
banquet, “The Tie Rack,” was enjoyed, 
and the summer Christmas tree, “Christ- 
mas Ties,” was held at 4:30, to which 
the girls brought gifts for Rev. Leo 
Spring in Burma. The climax of the 
program was reached at five o’clock 
when Father Barber of the Episcopal 
Church gave a talk on “Mission Ties.” 


More State Rallies 


It would take the whole issue of 
Missions to do justice to the enthu- 
siastic reports of State Rallies and 
House Parties and so I am going to 
treat them all alike here, although they 
were all entirely different and individual. 

Western Pennsylvania had the best in 
several years under the inspiring leader- 
ship of their new secretary, Emma 
Brown of Pittsburgh. The Rally was at 
Greensburg. They also had a Banquet 
in connection with the general State 
Convention and the place-cards were 
most unusual, carrying out the theme, 
Guild Ties. 

Eastern Pennsylvania, Mrs. Joseph 
Harrison secretary, gathered 375 strong 
at Blockley Street Church, Philadelphia. 
A novel feature of their Rally was a 
visit to the Baptist Institute, where they 
had supper Saturday night and had an 
opportunity to go through that beauti- 
ful Training School where there are sev- 
eral Guild girls preparing for missionary 
service. They had a very clever wind- 
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shield emblem for the cars that gave 
them a ride Saturday afternoon. It was 
diamond shape, light blue, with an auto 
in the center and Gu on one front tire 
and Gi on the rear. The emblem 
W. W. G. was at the top. Perhaps Flor- 
ence Hoffman, 649 N. 53rd St., Phila- 
delphia, has a few left over. 

Indiana lived up to its record in at- 
tendance and a varied program. One 
piece of their publicity beforehand is 
worth passing on. They had a blotter 
6% x 3% with a picture of the First 
Baptist Church at Lebanon with the 
caption in bold type “Don’t blot from 
your memory—Three Great Days, Oc- 
tober 9, 10, 11, W. W. G. Convention.” 
That is worth cribbing. They had a 
Conference of Association Secretaries at 
breakfast at seven o’clock sharp. Can 
anybody beat that record? Their sec- 
retary, Myrtle White, had been ill a 
week, but her father drove her Satur- 
day afternoon to Lebanon and she was 
able to preside at the Banquet and Sun- 
day morning. Nothing seems to daunt 
a Guild secretary, and here’s to Guild 
fathers and husbands! 

New Jersey’s Rally in Elizabeth was 
true to form in its unhurried program. 
Everything moves along quietly. There 
is always much inspiration and the pro- 
gram is not so crowded with events that 
one feels confused. Miss Mary Buchanan 
has worked up a most efficient State or- 
ganization and it was a pleasure to see 
it in action. Instead of an early morn- 
ing Consecration Service Sunday, New 
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Jersey has a Vesper Service and com- 
munion in the afternoon. 

This is only a fragmentary sketch of 
four Rallies which included at least 
1200 girls. The theme, Guild Ties, was 
used by them all with endless variations. 


Ottawa, Illinois, on the Reading 
Contest 


We have had a spirited contest on for 
two years. Two captains and sides were 
chosen two years ago. The losers en- 
tertained the winners at a very unique 
and delightful party. The party was 
planned as a tour, all of us meeting at 
the church. All but three of our 45 
members were present. We were driven 
in cars to the home of one of our mem- 
bers, where we were met by Japanese 
maidens in costumes and conducted into 
beautifully decorated rooms. We were 
entertained with a clever little one-act 
Japanese play. 

We were sorry to leave, but new sur- 
prises were in store and we were hurried 
away to another home, and when we 
arrived we were met by maidens of 
Hawaii and welcomed to the land of 
sunshine and flowers. 

Then we were whisked away to a 
third home, and as we went up the 
steps we found an Indian tepee. We 
discovered that we must enter through 
the door of the wigwam, where we were 
entertained by native Americans. We 
were all given headbands with charac- 
teristic names, and in the games that 
followed the sides or tribes winning re- 
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ceived a feather for their chieftain’s 
headband. Indian songs were sung. 

We had reading charts, one for each 
side, and opposite each girl’s name there 
was a book-end. For every book read 
there appeared on the chart a slip of 
colored paper representing that book. 
Blue represented home books, pink for- 
eign books, green inspirational, and 
a thin strip of lighter green, MIssIONs. 
Our Mail Box was a thin book of a dif- 
ferent shade of blue. It was very in- 
teresting to watch the charts grow as 
time went on, and the “shelves” began 
to fill up. The charts were very pretty 
and of course every one wanted to see if 
they had been given the proper credit. 
Our Reading Chairman and her captains 
were working night and day. We were 
all amazed at our final total. We all 
have felt that we have learned so much 
from our reading and in many cases 
from books of a more serious charac- 
ter. We have made 2058 points. 

Our lessons have been very cleverly 
presented. Many have been in the form 
of one-act plays. The last one, “The 
Geography Lesson,” was beautifully pre- 
sented. There were 27 at the State Con- 
vention on the day of the Banquet and 
our Guild quartette furnished the music. 


All Hail, Maine Women! 


Mrs. Plinette Allen, president of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society of Maine, 
sends the picture of Green Gables, a 
cottage at Ocean Park which the women 
of the state rent each year and fill with 
girls during the School of Methods. 
They are not all Guild girls, but many 
are, and last year there were 33, in- 
cluding Counselors. Their House Mother 
was Ruth Harris, on furlough from the 
Philippine Islands, who also had charge 
of the devotional period each day. 


123 Years Ago, at Warren, R. I. 


I’ve had lots of fun recently in read- 
ing the old records of the first mission- 
ary society in our church, the Warren 
Female Mite Society, which was organ- 
ized in 1808. Our Guild Chapter was 
asked to take charge of a Sunday eve- 
ning service this month, so we gave a 
presentation of the meeting of that so- 
ciety which was held on March 6, 1821. 
The records of the secretaries and treas- 
urers from 1808 to recent times are very 
complete, and we had no difficulty in 
arranging the sketch. We _ borrowed 
dresses of the period, a parlor organ, 
and arranged the vestry with old furni- 
ture to make it resemble an old-fash- 
ioned living-room. Members of the 
congregation were asked to imagine 
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themselves members of the society, and 
to join with us in the song service, 
prayer and, of course, the collection. 
By the way, the Warren Female Mite 
Society in 1816 sent a missionary to 
preach the gospel to the “destitute and 
benighted heathen” in—guess_ where, 
Alma Mater—New York State, no less! 
He labored there intermittently for more 
than eight years as an agent of this so- 
ciety and another society in New York. 
I trust you’re duly impressed with the 
prominence of Rhode Islanders in this 
world!—Gladys Mickle. 


Manchester, Iowa, Speaks to the 
Point 


Our Guild is beginning another en- 
thusiastic year. It will be our best ever 
if we set out to make it so. In June 
two delegates represented us at the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Kansas 
City, and in July two others were at 
the Baptist Assembly. In August, 17 of 
our girls with their leader, Mrs. T. T. 
Dill, enjoyed a week’s camp near Bai- 
ley’s Ford. We feel that we did some 
real constructive work while there. Each 
morning and night devotional services 
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were held, the most impressive being 
the Japanese Fire-light Service. We 


planned our work and made out our. 


Calendar of Activities for the coming 
year. We took two Mission Study 
courses and many other books were 
read. Most of our girls have finished 
reading three books and several have 
already read five books. 

In September one of our girls left 
for the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago. We presented the 
play entitled “Two Masters” at the Du- 
buque Association Rally held in our 
church. We like the programs for Teen 
Age girls, Head Lines and Other Lines. 
They are clever and practical. Our 
reading has had a two-fold effect. We 
have not only raised our reading stand- 
ard, but our eyes have been opened to 
the real needs on the mission fields. As 
a result of this our White Cross boxes 
are filling up faster than ever and our 
Special Guild Ties Gift is being met 
with a real sacrificial spirit. 

Thanks to our Alma Mater for the 
inspirational things she has given us, 
and to Miss Phelps for the helpful sug- 
gestions she brought us last April. 














Far round the world Thy children sing 
their songs, 
From West and East their voices 
sweetly blend; 
Praising the Lord in whom young lives 
are strong, 
Jesus our Guide, our Saviour and our 
friend. 
—Basil Mathews. 


My Task 


The beautiful song, “My Task,” sug- 
gests a theme for the thoughts that have 
been surging through my mind during 
the busy months just past. The fall 
brings much mail from leaders who want 
to start work with the children and want 
the best materials and the best plans 
and the best suggestions for their par- 
ticular situation. Then too the fall calls 
away to conferences and conventions 
where people congregate in the hope of 
getting just this kind of help from per- 
sonal contacts. And the fall suggests 
to our own children the thought of be- 
ginning again the interrupted, but never 


abandoned, meetings for the stories, 
talking and working together for Jesus 
and His children all round the world. 
How can one who has had the children 
come running with that eager look of 
anticipation in their eyes, asking ‘““When 
are we going to start Crusaders?” turn 
them away disappointed? Not many, I 
am thankful to say, but on the contrary 
these conscientious leaders realize that 
a glorious task has been committed to 
them and have consecrated their best to 
the performance of it. In the rush of 
modern life it is the habit of parents 
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and adults in the church to select the 
best leaders available for the children 
and then trust them without question to 
do what ought to be done. If the par- 
ents and officers and adults of the church 
could know or would take a little time 
to find out what these leaders are ac- 
tually doing, a new sense of hope, grati- 
tude, courage and confidence would well 
up in their hearts. They are taking their 
task seriously. Over and over this fall 
they have said, “I am so happy because 
my children are so responsive.” 

From many sources I have been glean- 
ing such helpful ideas that this Depart- 
ment this month is largely the contribu- 
tion of others. The ingenuity shown 
in the methods used in teaching is a 
credit to our leaders. As we all know, 
the study books for the year were 
greatly delayed, and it was very dis- 
tressing and inconvenient. But the good 
that came from that ill wind was the 
fine spirit the leaders showed in making 
adjustments. It is wonderful that we 
had “The Magic Missionary Mobeel”’ 
for this emergency, for it has been “just 
the thing” in scores of cases. In fact, 
it is being used for the basis of study 
in many C. W. C. groups. 

The State Secretaries are a fine group. 
They give much time and strength to 
the regular necessary correspondence 
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and promotion of the work. And then, 
as an over and above gift, they take the 
leadership of a Crusader Company or 
Herald Band in their own church or 
mission. One new Secretary recently 
wrote: “I wish you could see my Cru- 
sader Company. It provides an ideal 
laboratory for me in my study of 
C. W. C. work and methods and I am 
enjoying it immensely.” 

Such consecration of the best we have 
to our task brings with it as we go from 
day to day satisfaction and blessing 
which is ample compensation. 


Vhan, L Fide 


All-Year Highway 


At my request Mrs. Brown sent me 
the “Panel Poster” with the following 
account of her talk at the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Conference mentioned in last 
month’s Missions. The Panel Poster is 
a strip of white paper fifteen feet long 
and thirteen inches wide. It is folded 
back and forth like an accordion in four- 
teen-inch spaces, resembling, when fin- 
ished, a notebook. There is a picture of 
an automobile on the cover and a road 
sign, “All-Year Highway.” The children 
enjoy their work greatly. 

A roadway is drawn in ink across the 
whole length of the Poster and a small 
automobile is started at the beginning 
where traffic signs “Go” and “One Way” 
speed us on our way. Mrs. Brown has 
combined the suggestions in the Instruc- 
tion Book, the gummed pictures, the 
stories in The Magic Mobeel and the 
Special Missionaries. Each page is given 
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to a mission station. in the order fol- 
lowed in The Magic Mobeel. The auto 
is moved along and parked by means of 
a slip-in strip pasted on the roadway. 
A picture of some building or group is 
put on each page by the leader, with the 
name of the station and the gummed 
picture which indicates the needs of that 
station. The boys and girls will bring 
extra pictures to fill up the page. When 
finished the Poster will be opened out 
to its full length, showing a definite pic- 
ture of the work of the different mis- 
sion stations we have visited. Mrs. 
Brown’s explanation follows: 

“I started the project with our chil- 
dren something like this, informally: 
How many took a trip this summer? 
Did you go on an All-Year Highway? 
What do we mean by an All-Year High- 
way? (California children know that 
it means a road that can be used the 
year round. Many of our mountain 
roads are too slippery or snowy to use in 
the winter, so an All-Year Highway is 
quite famous.) When you took your 
vacation, did you look up road-maps and 
folders? Now we are going on trips 
this year in our C. W. C. Limited, and 
we have maps and folders. While it is 
a play trip, yet it is a real trip, too, 
because the places and people we shall 
visit are all real. 

“On a real trip we must obey the 
signs if we are to arrive safely, so let us 
see what these signs mean. (Ask some 


one to read from the Instruction Book 
about who is to take the trip.) Aren’t 
we glad this is a One Way road—it is 
so much easier and safer. 
what ‘One Way’ means. 


Let us see 
(Someone read 
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from Instruction Book.) It is always 
hard to get started, just like an uphill 
grade, but what is this hill that needs 
Second Gear? (Read Hill Second 
Gear.) Here we are at the Filling Sta- 
tion. This is a magic auto, so it takes 
magic gas—brain energy. Another sign! 
What can that mean? (Give substance 
of “Kodak As You Go.”) That is just 
what we shall do. (Tell the story of 
Judson House, using the picture from 
September Baptist. The children will 
no doubt buy beds with their money, so 
count the offering, and put on the 
stickers. ) 

“The idea is each month to turn a 
page, keeping the poster in book form, 
tell the story, develop the. poster with 
pictures of the country, take the offering, 
and place the stickers. At desired times 
unfold the past and review the stories. 
At the end of the year the panel may 
be posted so that a view of the year’s 
work can be seen. Whenever signs are 
encountered, consult Instruction Book 
for advice. Move the little auto each 
time, inserted behind pasted strip, park 
it once so the ‘No Parking’ sign will be 
effective. At the ‘Stop’ sign show the 
‘Report Slip’ and tell them how it is 
made out. We are most happy over the 
‘All-Year Highway’ project.” 


Good Ideas from Michigan 


Mrs. Chichester of Midland has a re- 
sourceful Crusader Company. They 
were sure that the auto couldn’t possibly 
hold all that they wanted to pack into 
it, so they have attached a trailer to the 
auto. It is a two-wheeler and is loaded 
with white cardboard boxes the size of 
safety match boxes, on each of which 
is pasted one of the gummed pictures. 
They distribute their gifts in these boxes 
as they choose. 

Mrs. Thompson of Detroit had a 
Poster with the letters ““C. W. C.” made 
of kodak pictures of the members of 
the Company. Just the faces of the 
children were used. 

Mrs. Kornstein of Coldwater has a 
Window Box which is proving very in- 
teresting to the children. It is an ob- 
long cardboard box with four squares 
cut out of one end to represent a win- 
dow. Black paper is pasted around the 
squares for the sashes. The outside of 
the box is decorated with a foundation 
of crépe paper on which grasses and 
autumn leaves are pasted and protected 
with transparent paper. 

Inside the box scenes of rural life 
from “Open Windows” will be arranged. 
On the day they studv India the scene 
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C. W. C. PARADE AT ARIZONA SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


will be of India. The background can 
be taken from advertisements of steam- 
ship companies’ folders or from maga- 
zines. The children will cut out of card- 
board figures of children and color them 
with crayons. The Feenamint Company 
has a map of the two hemispheres with 
figures of children of many lands to in- 
sert in the various countries. These 
will make good patterns for the Window 
Box children. Ask for them at your 
neighborhood drug store. Mrs. Korn- 
stein has also given us these verses to 
go with “Open Windows.” 


This is the church,- and here is the 
steeple; 

Open the doors and you'll see all the 
people. 

Boys and girls, so eager and bright, 

To learn of the windows that let in the 
light. 


There was One long ago who showed us 
the way 

To open our windows to the light, and 
to pray 

For the boys and the girls who never 
have heard 

Of God and His love, which is told in 
His Word. 


Perhaps as He stood by the window, one 
day, 

In the carpenter shop just close by the 
way— 

And watched those who passed to and 
fro, He would say, 

“See the poor and the blind, the lame 
and the ill! 

To help them I’m sure is my Father’s 
will.” 


And so, from His blessed example, may 
we 

Send the news round the world and heed 
His—‘‘Go ye.” 


Mrs. Ostrander has used the Friend- 
ship Paper Dolls for a set of beautiful 
She has made a background of 


Posters. 


lovely, soft water-color shades with a 
suggestion of a sketch appropriate to 
the country. The doll of the country is 
pasted on the poster and blends into 
the background, making a charming 
poster. 


“Heralds on the Highway” 


Miss Shirley Wood of Montpelier, 
Vermont, tells us of her, interesting start 
for the year. How simple it is but how 
graphic. 

“T have been using the Magic Mis- 
sionary Mobeel quite successfully. When 
the children can see how their gifts are 
actually used in some definite field, they 
are much more interested, of course. 

“We thought you would be interested 
in hearing about the little exhibit adver- 
tising the C. W. C. which we had at our 
church Rally Night recently. It was 
quite simple, but effective. The new 
C. W. C. auto was the central feature. 
A highway was made with a large sheet 
of dark green cardboard for ground, 
on which was pasted several wide sheets 
of white tablet paper, marked with black 
crayon in imitation of a two-strip ce- 
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ment highway. (The remaining green 
on either side of course formed the 
‘srass.’.) A highway marker (in the 
shape of a cross) was made of cardboard, 
bearing the sign ‘King’s Highway,’ and 
underneath ‘C. W. C.’ A large road 
sign at the far end of the ‘highway’ in- 
dicated the direction in which the car 
was traveling—INTO ALL THE WORLD, 
and also bore the name and ‘number’ 
(C. W. C.) of the highway. 

“At the ‘starting end’ of the highway 
was a group representing our primary 
class, the ‘Busy Bees,’ whose exhibit it 
was; the C. W. C. work is carried on in 
connection with the Sunday school. A 
mitebox shaped like a bee-hive was sur- 
rounded by tiny dolls dressed in the 
class colors of orange and black, with 
wee wings to carry out the thought of 
bees. These, of course, were supposed 
to be giving the car its send-off. The 
class name ‘Busy Bees’ was posted near 
by. We brought the exhibit into our 
classroom afterward, and use it in con- 
nection with the missionary offering and 
story each Sunday.” 





BOYS’ & GIRLS’ COLUMN 











Greenville, Rhode Island. 
Dear Miss Noble: 

I belong to the C. W. C. in Green- 
ville. Frances Jacques is my teacher. 
We like her very much. I am nine 
years old. My brother George is eight 
years old and he belongs to the Cru- 
saders, too. My sister Dorothy Jean is 
six years old and she belongs to the 
Heralds. The Heralds have a new 
teacher and her name is Mildred Mon- 
roe. We have made a big map and it is 
hanging in our church. Yours truly— 
Florence Leach. 


BAPTis1 uy 





CHILDREN OF THERMOPOLIS, WYOMING, IN FRONT OF CHAPEL CAR 
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A Prayer for the New Year 


Oh, Thou, Who dost the vision send 
And give to each his task, 

And with the task sufficient strength, 
Show us Thy will, we ask. 

From the year book of the Woman’s Society, 

Salem Baptist Church, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Program Contest Prize-Winners 


YEAR Books 
First Prize, Provipence, R. I. 


In the 1931 Program Contest con- 
ducted by the Board of Missionary Co- 
operation, the first prize for year books 
was awarded to the Woman’s Society of 
the First Baptist Church, Providence, 
R. I. The general theme was “A Fleet 
of Ships.” The key verse, “Behold also 
the ships, which though they be so great, 
and are driven of fierce winds, yet are 
they turned about with a very small 
helm, whithersoever the governor list- 
eth,” appears on the cover page, fol- 
lowed by a quotation from “The Set 
of the Sail.” In October, the Fellowship 
Committee exemplified “Friendship,” ex- 
tending special hospitality to the new 
members. ‘“ComradeSHIP” was the 
theme of the November Sailing Party 
to which all men and women of the 
church were invited to embark in cos- 
tumes appropriate for a voyage on the 
good ship “Comrade.” Sea songs, deck 
games, a ship’s concert, and the proper 
“naughtycal” amosphere were provided 
by the captain and mates. The page de- 
voted to this meeting carried a quota- 
tion from a poem by Edgar Guest— 
“Life’s a get-acquainted trip, And the 
world a mighty ship.” A combined Box 
Party and Sewing Bee was held in De- 
cember, at which a box luncheon was 
served, followed by a business meeting 
and a program on “CompanionSHIP,” 
with talks on “A Box of Rosemary” 
(for remembrance), “The Box of To- 
day” (filled for the use of the Fellow- 
ship Committee with new picture post- 
cards, attractive new greeting cards, cal- 
endars, small readable books and other 
articles suitable for the shut-in, the 
lonely, sick and bereaved), and “Boxes 
that Come and Boxes that Go” (White 
Cross work). The January meeting, in 
charge of the Missionary Education 
Committee, had as a key verse “As 
every man hath received the gift, even 
to minister the same to another, as good 


stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 
“Active Stewardship” was the subject 
of the address at this meeting. Feb- 
ruary’s theme was “FellowSHIP,” with 
a special musical program. A Surprise 
meeting in March related to “Member- 
SHIP.” The special feature of the April 
topic, “PartnerSHIP,” was an illustrated 
talk on the work of Miss Wilcox in the 
school for girls at Himeji, Japan. “Wor- 
SHIP” was the topic for May. The 
annual business meeting of the Society, 
held at that time, was followed by the 
annual supper and meeting of the 
church. 

“To promote fellowship and to unite 
in Christian service all women who make 
this their church home” is the objective 
of the Society, and these program meet- 
ings serve as a Clearing house and get- 
together for all departments and indi- 
viduals. The Sewing Section meets once 
a week from October to May, turning 
out a large amount of work to be sent 
to “mission stations from Africa to 
Arizona, from Alaska to India, to the 
needy of our church and city, to the Gren- 
fell work, to hospitals, schools and or- 
phanages.” The Fellowship Committee 
functions every day in the year, bringing 
greetings to the newcomers, sunshine to 
the sick, letters and books to the shut- 
in, and good cheer to all. The Mission- 
ary Education Committee has charge of 
the Library Corner of the auditorium, 
providing many excellent books for 
home reading. This committee also 
keeps the Society in touch with the mis- 
sionary work of the denomination 
through speakers, literature, and reports, 
culminating the year’s work with a six- 
weeks’ School of Missions in coopera- 
tion with the Church Missionary Com- 
mittee. For every Sunday service, and 
at many other times, the Flower Com- 
mittee provides flowers, which are after- 
ward distributed to the sick. The House 
Committee has charge of the general 
details of church housekeeping, and is 
described as a group whose duties are 
never-ending. 

The Society insures its future leader- 
ship by sending two girls to Northfield 
Conference, and contributing to the ex- 
penses of delegates to the Westerly 
World Wide Guild Conference. It con- 
tributes also to expenses of delegates to 
the Northern Baptist Convention. To 
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keep closely in touch with the work 
of other women in the state, the Society 
is a delegate member of the Rhode 
Island Council of Women and the Rhode 
Island Federation of Women’s Church 
Societies. 


SECOND Prize, NEwARK, N. J. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of 
Peddie Memorial Church, Newark, N. J., 
won second prize. Their year book 
was attractively printed in the form of a 
loose-leaf wall calendar, with a sheet for 
each month and one for a list of officers 
and committees. For each month the 
program topic and two appropriate quo- 
tations are given. The date of the 
meeting is marked in red. 

“The ‘3-in-One,’ ” the program for the 
Rally in October, related to the Guild, 
the Mothers, and the Missionary So- 
ciety. The current study books pro- 
vided the topics for November, March 
and April, The Waiting Isles, Listening 
to the Footfall of India on the March, 
and Answering the Call of Marching 
India. Members were asked to bring a 
small toy or glass of jelly to the De- 
cember meeting (presumably for the 
Italian Community House, where the 
meeting was held). Speakers were pro- 
vided for the January and February 
meetings. ‘“An Open Book” was the 
topic for the annual meeting in May. A 
Garden Party was held in June, the topic 
being “Our Book Shelf.” This apparently 
related to the reading contest, as the 
quotation for the month is as follows: 


Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us read. 

The vacation months brought a re- 
minder to pray for “the youth of our 
church and our nation,” “our mission- 
aries,” and “our church.” “The Victory 
of the Cross” was the devotional topic 
in April. Others were “Echoing Praise,” 
“The Secret Palace,” and “The Light 
of the World.” The committees in- 
clude Christian Americanization, Civic, 
Hostess, Jewel Band, Literature, Mem- 
bership, Music, Reading Contest, Sun- 
shine and White Cross. 


HONORABLE MENTION, SANTA ANA, 
CALIFORNIA 

Several year books which had reached 
us too late for the 1930 Contest were 
entered in 1931, and one of these, from 
the First Church of Santa Ana, Califor- 
nia, was awarded honorable mention. 
Readers of the Open Forum will recall 
that the 1931: program of this Society 
was described in January of last year. 
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As the make-up of the books is similar, 
only the programs which were on the 
general theme, “Following the Vision,” 
will be described here. 

October: A Vision of Youth. Devo- 
tions—“Let no man despise thy youth.” 
I Timothy 4:12. Special features: “The 
Clinic of a Missionary Specialist’? and 
“The Glorious Light.” 

November: A Vision of the Home. 
Devotions—‘Be not forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers.” Heb. 13:12. Round 
Table discussion on Ideals of the Chris- 
tian Home and Christian Hospitality. 

December: A Vision of Giving. De- 
votions—“They presented unto Him 
gifts.” Matthew 2:11. Program on 
Alaska. Our Gift to Kodiak. 

January: A Vision of Missionary 
Opportunities. Devotions— “Lift up 
your eyes.” John 4:35. Program: 
Mexico. Opportunities at Home. 

February: A Vision of Prayer. De- 
votions—“Ye also helping together with 
prayer.” II Corinthians 1:11. Program: 
Missions in Burma. An answer to 
Prayer. 

March: A Vision of Evangelism. De- 
votions—‘The love of Christ constrain- 
eth us.” II Corinthians 5:14. Pro- 
gram: Trails among the Indians. 

April: A Vision of Childhood. De- 
votions—‘“‘And they brought young chil- 
dren to him.” Mark 10:13. Program: 
Our Children. 

May: A Vision of Achievement. De- 
votions—“That he that soweth and he 
that reapeth may rejoice together.” John 
4:36. Program: Our Achievements in 
Europe. 

June: A Vision of Preparation. De- 
votions—‘‘Study to shew thy self ap- 
proved unto God.” II Timothy 2:15. 

Program: Summer Assemblies, House 
Parties, Reading Circles (as methods of 
preparation). 

July: A Vision of Citizenship. De- 
votions—“Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion.” Proverbs 14:32. Program: Our 
Citizens in the Philippines. 

August: A Vacation Surprise. 

September: A Vision of Stewardship. 
Devotions—‘“Faithfulness in stewards.” 
I Corinthians 4:2. Program: Reports 
of the Stewards, and the Stewards In- 
stalled. 


PROGRAMS 


Although fewer in number, the single 
programs entered in the Contest were as 
interesting and covered as wide a field 
as the year-books. The first prize was 
awarded to the Woman’s Society of the 
First Church, Tacoma, for a Mother 
and Daughter May Day breakfast. 
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Paper streamers in pastel shades radi- 
ated from the large Maypole in the cen- 
ter of the room to tables arranged in 
the form of a wheel. Each table was 
decorated with flowers of the same color 
as the streamer which led to it. Vines 
were twined around the pillars in the 
room, with bird houses in the foliage. 
Tall brass standards with bird-cages 
stood at the head of each table, and dur- 
ing the musical program the birds vied 
with the singers. The breakfast was 
followed by a devotional service based 
on Matthew 6:25-34. A talk on the 
aims.and purpose of the World Wide 
Guild, Installation Ceremony, and Can- 
dlelight Service, and the song, “Follow 
the Gleam.” There were also toasts 
and songs on the theme, “Bird Days.” 
This program was one of a series called 
“God’s Garden.” 

An original play, “Mona of the Kio- 
was,” entered by the First Church of 
Topeka, Kansas. won second prize. Acts 
I and II are based on the story of 
“Mona of the Kiowas” which appeared 
in Missions, April, 1929, and Kiowa, 
the book written by Miss Isabelle Craw- 
ford. The facts in the prologue and 
epilogue are from The Second Survey. 

Honorable mention was awarded 
“Brides of Many Lands,” a dramatized 
program presented by the Woman’s Mis- 
sion Circle of South Church, Providence. 
Women from China, India and Japan 
visit an American bride to tell her of 
the marriage customs of their respective 
countries. The poster advertising the 
meeting bore the caption, “We’re on our 
way to meet the brides of many lands.” 


An Important Announcement 


Year books and programs sent to the 
Open Forum Conductor will be entered 
in the annual Program Contest and will 
later be on display at the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. It will be helpful if 
an outline accompanies the year book. 
Single programs should be given in suf- 
ficient detail to enable others to follow 
the plan described. There will be two 
sets of prizes, one for year books and 
one for programs, as follows: 

First Prize: Books in the reading con- 
test to the value of $5. 

Second Prize: Books in the reading 
contest to the value of $3. 

Honorable Mention: A Subscription 
to New Literature. 

The contest closes May 1, 1932. 


From the Conductor’s Scrap Book 

“Around the World with a Pocket 
Book,” or “The Travelog of the Baptist 
Missionary Dollar,” is a good program 
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for the meeting preceding the annual 
Every Member Canvass. 

“The Missionary Program Goes 
A-Walking,” ‘““We Lighten the Way with 
a Song” (hymn), “I am the Way” (de- 
votional), “The Road Map” (outline of 
plans), “The Pilgrim’s Purse” (Treasurer 
explains financial needs), “Canteens and 
Knapsack” (refreshments), “The Scribe 
Speaketh” (Secretary’s report, etc.), 
“Footprints of the Dreamers” (Program 
on Missionary Pioneers or Pioneers in 
local work), Roll Call (the name and 
field of a missionary pioneer ).—Adapted 
from A Star in the East. 

A Measuring Rod for Programs: De- 
votional element; missionary education 
value; continuity of thought; originality 
of outline and treatment of subject; 
visualization of subjects; maximum 
number of participants. 









Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


Many have profited by inquiring 
how to obtaina GUARANTEED 
INCOME, avoid loss of princi- 
pal, and at the same time make a 
gift to advance our mutual 
KINGDOM TASKS. 





When remembering the national 
societies in your will, please use 
exact corporate names. 






American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D., Home Secre- 
tary (reannuities); George B. Huntington, 
Treasurer (regarding wills); 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Se- 
elety, Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 East 
26th Street, New York City. 


The American Baptist Publication Soelety, 
William H. Main, D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, Treas- 
urer, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 









Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Miss Derothy A. Stevens, Treas 
urer, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit 
Beard of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
P. C. Wright, Executive Secretary, 152 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. 







The Board of Education of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, Frank W. Padelferd, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Inquiries concerning Annuities and Wills 
addressed to any officer named will be held 
as confidential and will receive prompt at- 
tention. 









ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies from 
feur to nine per cent. a year, interest pay- 
able semi-annually. 


On twe lives the rate of income varies from 
four to eight and three-tenths per cent. a 
year, interest payable semi-annually. 


Samples of these Single and Double Con- 
tracts will be sent to you on request. 


“‘Where your heart is, there should your 
treasure go.’’ 
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Travel Tips from 


New York City 


Here is a variation of the popular 
“tour” idea, which cleverly exploits the 
reading contest books. The new year 
book of the Woman’s Society of Wads- 
worth Avenue Baptist Church is called 
an “itinerary of tours to inspect our in- 
vestments in many places.” The itiner- 
ary is as follows: 


October: A Tour of Information to 
Missionary Headquarters. 

November: Tour of Inspection to 
Guatemala. Log: “The Pool of Sac- 
rifice.” 

December: Tour Abroad with a For- 
eign Mission Speaker. 

January: Tour of Investments in 
New York City. Road Book of Infor- 
mation: “My Mother and I.” 

February: Tour of Inspection of our 
Investments out West. Via Covered 
Wagon “Conestoga.” Travel Tour 
Guide: “Vanguard of the Caravans.” 


MISSIONS 


March: Tour of Inspection of In- 
vestments Abroad. Guide: A foreign 
missionary. 

April: A Trip to a Conference on 
Principles of Brotherhood. Chart: “The 
Clash of World Forces.” 

May: Tour of Investnients in Rural 
Regions. Road Map: “Roving with 
the Migrants.” 

Members desiring additional informa- 
tion concerning side trips are referred 
to From Ocean to Ocean and the Book 
of Remembrance. (Note: Overseas is 
a splendid foreign guide book.) 


Far-Reaching Influence of 
Bacone College 


Miss Alice C. Brown, teacher in Ba- 
cone, gives a striking proof of the far- 
reaching influence of this Baptist Indian 
school. A young Chippewa who was 
born in Maine, registered under the 
Chippewa Agency in Wisconsin and had 
attended a state normal school in New 
Jersey, came to Bacone after several 





Start the New Year Right 





The beginning of a new year is a good time to 
review one’s financial assets, one’s responsibilities 
to dependents, and one’s obligations to the cause 


of Christ. 


Surely you wish to make this new year better than 
any year which has preceded it, with more of 
effort, of accomplishment, of achievement in it, 
more of giving for the cause of Christ throughout 


the world. 


But, you say, I gave to the limit of my ability last 
year; I cannot give more without depriving my- 
self and those dependent on me of needed income, 
and, besides, my financial assets have shrunk 
severely during the past year. 


If you want a solution of this problem of how 
you can increase your giving, without decreasing 
your income, write for information about Annu- 
ities, to Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. All correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society 
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years of teaching in a government 
school in the West. MReared under 
Catholic influence he was nevertheless 
agnostic and had found the world a 
poor place in which to live, in spite of 
the fact that he was a handsome and 
brilliant young man. He came to Ba- 
cone, under Dr. Kinney’s influence, not 
because he was interested in Bacone or 
religion, but because anything was bet- 
ter than where he was. He went 
through the year with more opposition 
toward religion than with any open 
change in his thinking. But the very 
last Sunday night of the year he stepped 
forward, openly accepted Christ, and 
was baptized at a special service. He 
was a skilled saxophonist and his ar- 
rangements were already made to go 
into vaudeville work at least for the 
summer and to again enter the govern- 
ment school service in the fall. He 
gave up his vaudeville trip, went to 
Montana and worked for the summer. 
In the autumn he went to his school in 
Santa Fe, and immediately sent for his 
letter to join the Baptist church. In 
Santa Fe he was soon teaching a class 
of boys in the Sunday school and enjoy- 
ing his work. Concerning his splendid 
work, Ataloa writes: 

“He is considered the best teacher 
they have had in that school, and fur- 
thermore they say if we turn out such 
products from Bacone, they want more 
of our graduates and want to send us 
their best students. I have never seen 
a teacher more enthusiastic about his 
work than A His love and appre- 
ciation for Bacone are equally beauti- 
ful. He will go on to Redlands to finish 
next year; and I hope to a graduate 
school for his M.A. He is a most prom- 
ising boy and must have no academic 
obstacles to a career of usefulness for 
his people.” 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS 


New Illustrated Booklet Free 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., Inc. 
Est. 1911 Jamestown, N. Y. 
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ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in | 
Construction 


Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Write Us 

















“FOR THE LOVE 
OF MANKIND” 


is the title of a carefully wilt, beautifully 
illustrated brochure, which describes how 
thousands of churches have satisfied the spir- 
itual hunger of the hard of a. - 

Upon request, we will send you a FREE copy. 


Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. yet 
220 West 42nd Street, New ork, 














Why Not Get Acquainted With 
YOUR MISSIONARIES 
Through the Pages of 


From Ocean 
to Ocean 


The 1930-31 edition contains 
276 pages of compelling infor- 
mation concerning Baptist work 
in North America and the West 
Indies. 

It is a story of human life 
as seen through the eyes of 
your missionaries. 

It is the handy guide to 
home mission facts for minis- 
ters, teachers, and mission 
group leaders. 


FROM — OCEAN 
wit 
HOME MISSION KALEIDOSCOPE 
(A Set of Free Programs) 


are just what you need for 
your prayer meeting, mission- 
ary meeting, W. W. G. or 
B: Y. 2.-U. 


Price 50 cents per copy 


Order at once from the 
Literature Bureau 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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MRS. SALLIE E. GIVENS 


Over Ninety and Keeping On 


At what age should a member of the 
Women’s Union retire? This question 
is not bothering “Grandma” Givens, a 
member of the women’s organization of 
the Highland Park Baptist Church, Los 
Angeles, and, according to information 
from her pastor, Rev. Alvin P. Howells, 
is quite as “spry” as some good sisters 
at half her age. It was a little over 91 
years ago in Union County, Kentucky, 
that Mrs. Sallie E. Givens was born, 
and she persists in telling of her second 
birth, which she traces back 84 years to 
the day when she accepted Christ. She 
delights also in saying that she has been 
a Baptist for 68 years. To prove that 
age does not interfere with her interest 
in world wide missions she recently con- 
ducted the devotional service at a 
largely attended dinner of the Women’s 
Union and the World Wide Guild in the 
dining room of the church. Standing 
erect and with resonant voice she led 
the devotions which occupied a quarter 
of an hour. As Californians say, it was 
“unusual,” for the nonagenarian’s eye- 
sight has become so dimmed that she 
cannot read, so she quoted from mem- 
ory 26 passages of Scripture, each be- 
ginning with a different letter of the 
alphabet. She said this came to her in 
a dream in the night hour. So she 
quoted, “All have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God; Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world; Come unto me, all ye 
ends of the earth and be ye saved.” 
Toward the close, she cleverly slipped 
an X in, when she repeated “(X)amine 
yourselves.” Whether this _ sainted 
woman will ever reach the “shelf age” 
in missionary activities remains to be 
seen, but at present she is keeping on. 
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words formed by using only those 
letters which are found in the 
words “ANNUITY INCOME.” 


For the second largest list Five 
Subscriptions to “Missions” will be 


A Year’s Subscription to “Mis- 
sions” will be given for each of the 
next ten largest lists. 

Note—But one member of a family can 
compete. No proper names will be 
allowed. But one form of any word can 
be used. “All must be English words. 
Lists must be received at this office on or 
before February 1, 1932. 


Any Person Anywhere 
who makes an annuity gift of $100 
or more to this Board will receive 
AN ANNUITY INCOME FOR 
LIFE. For example, one 60 years 
of age is guaranteed a life income 
equal to 7% of the principal sum 
placed with the Board. At age 67 
the rate is 7.7%, etc., up to 9% at 
age 80 or over. 


If desired an annuity will be paid 
to one for life and then to a sur- 
vivor as designated. 


The total principal sum will remain 
itants it will bear interest each year 
in perpetuity to care for our aged 
Baptist ministers, missionaries, and 


their widows. This Board has noth- 
ing to gain for itself, but all for 


MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES 


152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please return this notice with your list of 
names or write us where you found it. 














































First Prize 


A De Luxe Teach- 
ers’ Reference Bible 
and Five Subscrip- 
tions to the maga- 


son sending the 
largest number of 


Second Prize 


Ten Other Prizes 





After the decease of annu- 
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ple” than a lectern in the chapel of her 


In the MIDST of the City but away from the NOISE J Atma Mater carrying the Bible which 


Near Largest Department Stores—Convenient to Churches she so devotedly loved?—B. M. T. S. 























. Echoes. 
1000 A Room with a Bath 
— For One Person For Two For 3 Persons ae ong pes ee 
- $ 152 Madison Ave., New York 
with From 2.50 From *4.00 From? 4,50 
mh sccm’ ates te (iaumaeeen THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
PHILADELPHIA 





Exceptional opportunity for young women tu 
. train as pastor’s assistants, or for city, home 
or foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement 


work, etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, hore methods, and the spir- 


28th St. & 5th Ave. — NEW YORK — Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager itual growth of the students. Send for catalog. 
J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 














ries a large Bible, which was given to 
the school by the estate of Mrs. J. J. 


Have You Read It? Nichols, one of the beloved Board 


Members. This lectern is given to the 


World 


school by the Negro Baptists who are 


: raising money to pay for it, as a me- ; a2: Organs 
morial to Joanna P. Moore. Could i 
there be a more fitting memorial for one en he hee 
who “gave her life to a struggling peo- 77 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Catalog Free 


A new illustrated review of our 
entire foreign mission enterprise. 
278 pages. Eleven chapters of in- 
teresting extracts from missionary 
correspondence. Eight chapters 
of field surveys and other infor- 
mation. An editorial in the 
Watchman-Examiner described it as 

















“A veritable encyclopaedia of Is worth as much as your whole 
AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK FOR bank account 


1—Missionary minded pastors 
2—Mission study class leaders 
3—Missionary program makers i 
4—General readers pes PS 


“It ought to be in the hands of every lover 
of foreign missions.”—Curtis Lee Laws. j 














Price 50 cents per copy When you invest in Annuity 
De. Poi. 3. i 

STS2 Madicon Ave, New York Gite, Agreements, you know that 

sae area LT | ) 
CAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION your money is safe, your income 
is certain for the rest of your 
Young People life and your gift to Foreign 

If you will write to The Ministers and ants : 
Missionaries Benefit Board, 152 Madi- Missions is assured. 


son Avenue, New York, N. Y., and re- 
quest free copies of an excellent little 
play entitled “The Double Gift” they 
will be sent to you at once and you can Give today for the work of tomorrow. 
arrange for your young people to pre- 
sent the play in your church. It leads 
to an appreciation of our ministry and 








of our world wide missionary endeavor. Consult Miss Frances K Bier Treas 
a 9 e 

The Lectern ’ ° ° : ba : 

Wom American Baptist Foreign Mission Societ \ 

At the right of the platform in the —" plains ~~ é y a 

new Chapel at the Baptist Missionary 152 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. F 


Training School is a lectern, carved 
from wood, whose outspread eagle car- 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


President— Mattison B. Jones, California. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. A. Levy, D.D., Massachusetts. 
Recording Secretary—C. M. Gallup, D.D., Rhode Island. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—B. C. Clausen, D.D., Syracuse, New York. 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Field Secretary—A. W. Rider, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—H. O. Dobson, New York. 

Executive Secretary— 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Secretary for Latin North America—C. S. Detweiler, D.D. 

Secretaries for Edifice Funds—Charles E. Tingley, D.D.; Carlos M. 
Dinsmore, D.D. 

Field Representative—A. M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 

Directors: Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 Cherry St., 
Denver, Coi., Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; Chinese Work—C. 
R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes; East 
Indian Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 
Rural and Village Work—Rev. E. E. Sundt. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

Preaident—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 

Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 

Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 

Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 

Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 

Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Executive Secretary— Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions — Gertrude S. de Clercq. 

Secretary of Organization—Lorraine Ogden Barbour. 

Secretary of Literature --Olive Russell. 

Treasurer—Dorothy A. Stevens. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chicago. 


Committee of Conference of the Woman's Societies 


Chairman—Mrs. G. Howard Estey; Clerk—Lorraine Ogden Barbour. 
Woman's Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. Field Representatives— 
J. C. Killian (General), J. D. Springston, Ph. D. (Western; 

Religious Education Secretary—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Assoc. Religious Education Secretary—A. J. R. Schumaker, Ph.D. 

Book Editor—Mitchell Bronk, D.D. 

Branches: Boston, 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, 2328 So. Michigan 
Ave.; Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 1107 McGee St.; 
Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 

President—L. M. Denton, Kansas. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary Education—Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 

Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Executive Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Advisory Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 

Associate Secretaries—George L. White, D.D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men. 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chairman—W. C. Coleman. 
Secretary—Lester T. Randolph. 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America 
President—J. Milton Johnson, 144 W. 47th Street, Los Angeles. 
General Secretary—Edwin Phelps, 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Denominational Directory 





The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 

Chairman—Ray L. Hudson. 

Vice-Chairmen—Reyv. J. F. Watson, Mrs. F. I. Smith. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Foreign Mission Society—D. B. MacQueen, D.D. 
Home Mission Society—G. L. Allin; Woman's Foreign Mission Society 
—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor; Publication Society — Joseph E. Sagebeer; 
Education Board — Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board— 
C. M. Gallup, D.D.; Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., R. L. Hudson; 
Schools and Colleges—A. W. Beaven, D.D.; Standard City Mission 
Societies—A. L. Miller; Members-at-large—Nellie G. Prescott, Mrs. 
G. W. Coleman, Horace Roberson, W. Q. Roselle, D.D., M.S. San- 
born, D. D.; A. M. Harris. 
LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAUS 

Main Bureau: 152 Madison Ave., New York. 
Branches: 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 506 Ford Bldg., Boston; 
504 Columbia Blidg., Los Angeles. 

Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries marked S. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 410-411 Security Building, Phoenix. S. 

California, N.—*C. W. Brinstad, D.D., 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco. S. 

California, S.—Rev. W. E. Woodbury, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Colorado—*F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, S. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford. S. 

Delaware—Mr. Everett E. Borton, 818 Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., Waddell Hall, 715 th 
N. W., Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, 602 First National Bank Bldg., Boise, S. 

Illinois—*A. E. Peterson, D.D., 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Indiana—*Rev. T. J. Parsons, 1729 North Illinois St., Indianapolis. 

Iowa—*Rev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S. 

Kansas—*J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S. 

Maine—*Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

Michigan—*Rev. R. T. Andem, 472 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, S. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2nd Ave., So. Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 McGee St., Kansas City. 

Se W. A. Shanks, 602 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Boise, 

aho, S. 

Nebraska—*H. Q. Morton, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S. 

Nevada—*Rev. Roy H. Barrett, P. O. Box 743, Reno, S. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 

New Jersey—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Rev. Floyd N. Darling, 433 South Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Board of Missonary Cooperation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 

North Dakota—*F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, S. D. 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granvllle, S. 

Oregon—*O. C. Wright, D.D., 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 

Pennsylvania—Wnm. G. Russell, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, S. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, 408 Citizens Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Sioux Falls. 

Utah—*Rev. L. M. Darnell, Immanuel Baptist Church Bldg., 69S. 4th 
East, Salt Lake City, S. 

Vermont—*Rev. Paul Judson Morris, Burlington, S. 

Washington, E.— 

Washington, W.—*J. F. Watson, D.D., 927 Joseph Vance Bldg., 3d and 
Union Sts . Seattle, S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 213% Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 

Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 

Wyoming—*F B. Palmer. D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo, S. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 
California, South—Rev. Otto S. Russell, 201 Columvia Bldg ., Los Angeles. 
Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Rev. John R. Humphreys, 35 So. Sycamore St., Wilmington. 
Massachusetts—Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 

New York—John E. Smith, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. 
Pennsylvania—Rev. B.C. Barrett, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 

Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 
Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Buffalo—Rev. F. G. Reynolds, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—A. M. McDonald, D.D.. 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—D. R. Sharpe, D.D., 1100 Schofield Bldg., S. 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 5 West Larned St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—J. B. Fox, D.D., 313 West Third St. 
Newark—wW. S. Booth, D.D., 158 Washington St. 
New York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—W. C. Chappell, D.D., 223 Fourth Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S. 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, 706 Security Bldg. 
San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 McAllister Street. 
Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. R. De Mott, 529 Second 

Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MAINTENANCE DAYS: 


Everywhere I have found our people approving, with Christian 
generosity, the suggestion that a definite share of income be set 
apart for the support of Northern Baptist work, as a substitute gift 
for those who would give but in present circumstances cannot 
do so. 


The idea has expanded with nation-wide discussion, and we 
have the sanction of Baptist opinion for a Maintenance Movement. 
The purpose is to provide means, in this time of economic distress, 
for maintaining our world-wide program on its present basis. 


Every Baptist who is employed, or has an income from any 
source, is asked to become a substitute giver to the extent of at 
least one day’s income. 


Remember January 29th as a date on which to focus attention 
on this Maintenance Movement, and give the income of as many 
days as you can. 


Naturally the substitute giver will regard his donation of days’ 
income as above and in addition to all regularly planned or pledged 
gifts, for only an actual increase from the individual able to provide 
it will help. 


Maintenance means in this appeal precisely what the word im- 
plies—the protection of that which, through more than. a century, 
lives and treasure have been expended to establish. We shall not 
relinquish the line we now hold in the name of Christ. 


“Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to 


stand.” 


President Northern Baptist Convention. 
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